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WAINT AND OUTMODED today, this 








dainty, artificial phrase was considered a grace- 
ful, personable touch by the faintly perfumed 
ladies of a century ago. Inscribed on the finest 
stationery of the time—Crane’s—it completed 
the social nicety of the period. ¢ The stilted style of that day has 
given place to the gentle fluency of the present—but now, as then, 
paper by Crane is the ultimate refinement in social correspon- 
dence. @ In advertising this division of the products of Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company, we emphasize their fashion and good 


taste . . . papers suited to both business and social needs; a com- 


plete “‘paper trousseau’’ for the bride. ¢ These presentations 


mark a distinct and successful departure in the advertising of 
clite writing papers . . . an excellence in keeping with the high 
quality of this distinguished product which has been made at 


Dalton, Massachusetts, since 1801. 
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the Raw- Food Industry 
is SWELL 


OGER W. BABSON said 
recently that when in- 
comes are lower, people buy 
more of the farm-grown staples. 
“The farmers are now in a pre- 
ferred position. They hold the 
trump card,” says Babson. 
AGROPOLIS, representing six 
million prosperous farms, 45,- 
000,000 people, profits, does 
not lose, by stock market dis- 
asters. And these prosperous 
farmers won’t spend their earn- 
ings on rent and night clubs. 
Nor will it be spent entirely 
on farm machinery and seed. 


Acropo.is folks buy more and 
more as you do. Their kitchens 
and pantry shelves show it—-so 
do their clothes and cars. They 
are human beings—not mere 
nurses to the mechanical Robots 
that do their work. They have 
time to read—and do. They 
have faith in advertising and 
act upon it. 

The Standard Farm Papers 
are the “newspapers” AGropo- 
Lis reads from cover to cover. 
Use them to sell these 2,000,- 
000 farm families what you 
make and they want. 








Your sabes problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 

Breeder’s Gazette 

The Progressive Farmer 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

The American Agriculturist 


Prairie Farmer 

The Nebraska Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
The — -Farm Home, 


The STANDARD 


FARM 
PAPER 


UNIT 


One order—one billing 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, Western 


Manager, 307 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Building 
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Finding the Profitable Outlets 


Coca-Cola Company Is Grading and Working with 115,000 Retail Outlets 


Based on an Interview with Turner 
Vice-President and Advertising Manager of The 


ones, 
-Cola Company 


By Roy Dickinson 


i every discussion which I have 
heard recently concerning the 
advantages of diversification as 
against concentration, the propo- 
nents of a diversification program 
always admit that Coca-Cola is an 
outstanding exception. Here is a 
company which during its long and 
progressive history has attended 
strictly to its own knitting. Not 
only has it retused to wander 
afield, taking on candy bars, salted 
peanuts or other things which it 
might logically have been expected 
to add, but it has even kept away 
from new and strange uses. Many 
suggestions have been made that 
Coca-Cola might be served piping 
hot or as an ice cream flavor or 
as a number of other things. 

The Coca-Cola Company has al- 
ways sold one item, a five-cent bev- 
erage in a 6-ounce glass—5 ounces 
of carbonated water and one ounce 
of syrup, the combination well 
served and properly refrigerated. 
It has even standardized the qual- 
ity and shape of the glass in which 
the drink is served at the fountain. 
I went down to Atlanta to discover 
how it had managed to continue 
its profitable course by sticking to 
one product and one standardized 
use of that product. There is no 
doubt about the fact that concen- 
tration on one item has been profit- 
able in this case. Total sales last 
year amounted to $39,260,813.03— 
and I don’t think the three-cent 
item in that surprising figure was 
due to a glass sold by a price-cutter 
at two cents below the market. 

A nickel at the counter for a 


refreshing drink has been adver- 
tised to the public from the time the 
first few gallons of the syrup were 
sold from the kitchen of an old 
house in Atlanta forty-three years 
ago. The thirty-nine-million-dol- 
lar figure for last year was the 
seventh consecutive year in which 
sales volume showed an increase 
over the previous year, and the 
fifth consecutive year in which it 
broke all records. Sales in dol- 
lars showed an increase over the 
previous year of 12.99 per cent and 
net profits showed an increase of 
25.21 per cent. 

When a company can show re- 
sults like that, there must be some- 
thing to be said in favor of a pol- 
icy of concentration. 

Many policies have contributed 
to this result. Two important ones 
were mentioned by R. W. Wood- 
ruff, president of the company, in 
his report to stockholders : 

iy AK -— F 

ing the foundations of this i ustry 

—to maintain normal, sound develop- 

ment and as security against flur- 

ries in economic a Thus 


. » advertising has been in: 


and more definitely co-ordinated. 
service 


The substitution of trained 

men for a sales force is being ex- 

panded and perfected. 

I found company officials in At- 
lanta interested in using the facts 
uncovered in a recent survey of 
retail outlets, to tie up sales and 
advertising efforts more closel 
with profitable outlets and to wurk 
out the form of new advertising 
and merchandising approaches for 
the service men. In the light of the 


Table of Contents on page 182 
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unusual angles it discovered in a 
study of 42,000 individuals’ buying 
habits and a close check on 15,000 
retail outlets, the company is now 
adding new ideas to its always in- 
telligent sales efforts. 

Coca-Cola has been analyzing its 
outlets thoroughly and arrived at 
conclusions which are far-sighted, 
important and worthy of the close 
attention of every business man. 
The investigation started three 
years ago as an advertising study. 
Turner Jones, vice-president in 
charge ot advertising, told me in 
Atlanta last week that at the start 
the investigation that led so deeply 
into the company’s policies was 
inaugurated to find out whether its 
outdoor advertising was covering 
closely enough the places where 
the most people travel. “We wanted 
to find out,” said Mr. Jones, “where 
the people were who bought our 
merchandise. Also to discover 
how well our outdoor advertising, 
in which 46 per cent of our adver- 
tising is invested, was covering the 
main arteries of travel. Some cities 
had very little information, others 
had made a careful traffic study. 

“We worked with traffic com- 
missions, police departments and 
other sources of information to 
discover the main arteries of travel 
and how well our signs were placed 
in connection with them. After we 
got into the matter, we realized 
that some very excellent studies 
had been made in the form of 
traffic flow maps in which the 
width of a line on city street maps 
is used to designate the number of 
people passing a certain spot. Our 
study led to the conclusion that the 
value of our outdoor advertising 
was determined by the number of 
people who passed the spot. We 
went to all sorts of sources to 
locate the big circulation spots. 

“Logically the volume of sales a 
retail outlet would make depended 
upon the same principle. There was 
nothing new about this, but we de- 
termined to follow it through in 
relation to our own retail sales out- 
lets. We were up against the prob- 
lem of doing more service work 
among our most profitable retailers 
without neglecting our smaller out- 
lets and also without greatly in- 
creasing our man power. 
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“In the history of our business, 
and in every other line with which 
I am familiar, the history of mer- 
chandising has been a story of fol- 
lowing the crowd of consumers 
and we realized that future de- 
velopment and distribution would 
have to be marked by more in- 
tense application of this principle. 
We had a service job to be accom- 
plished without an exhorbitant in- 
crease in man power and its com- 
plement, increased expense. 

“Our first problem naturally was 
to search out our most productive 
and profitable retail outlets, to see 
where they were in relation to our 
present sales and then to discover 
how we could recognize in other 
stores the same potentials. We sell 
through jobbers, so naturally it 
was difficult to place the amount of 
Coca-Cola which went into every 
particular outlet. We therefore put 
men in jobbers’ organizations to 
trace the sales to retailers and also 
to check up on drop shipments. 
The result of this study led to the 
maps you see on the wall.” 

On the wall of the office are 


maps of several large American 
cities with a large number of pins 


placed in various sections. The 
red pins designate the dealers who 
sell the most Coca-Cola, the orange 
pins the medium retailers and the 
blue ones those who sell the least 
merchandise. The first study indi- 
cated to the company that the fac- 
tors which make outdoor signs 
most valuable, had the same 
effect on the volume of busi- 
ness of the retail outlet. Almost 
without exception, the group of 
red pins appear on what has come 
to be designated by the company 
in its advertising check-up as “pri- 
mary arteries.” With but very few 
exceptions, orange pins appear on 
those streets which are called “sec- 
ondary arteries,” either in the busi- 
ness section, or on main roads to 
good residence sections. The low- 
est grouping appears as a general 
rule on “general streets.” 

This method of searching out 
the locations where the most mer- 
chandise is sold was all right to 
give a picture of present distribu- 
tion of volume. But naturally more 
confirmation was wanted. There 
was also a desire to discover a 
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THAT STILL, 
SMALL' VOICE 


Mr. BRENT was peeved last 
night. The radio was reticent; 
Amos ’n Andy conducted their 
foolishment in puzzling whis- 
pers, the Civic somes was 
literally miles away. Larry 
wasn’t home, nobody else in the 
family knows the works, and 
nothing could be done about it. 

Today the diagnosis is quickly 
over. “I’ve got it,” says Larry. 
“One of the radio frequency 
tubes took a notion to go west. 
I'm trying one of these new 
Soundex-303 babies. Maybe it’ll 
last longer.” 

“Uh-huh,” says Dad, “try an 
arc-light in there if you like, 
but get it working.” 

Larry is the lad who 
fixes the doorbell, builds 
a closet shelf, buys 
the radio tubes, greases 
the car. His opportuni- 
ties for exerting sales 
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‘American 


Detroit 


INK 


pressure within his home are 
infinite; his inclination is to 
lead his family steadily toward 
acceptance of new products, 
progressive innovations. His 
yen for new goods and services 
amounts to a driving urge 
that’s hard to stop. 

More than 700,000 like him 
read THE AMERICAN Boy every 
month. 85 per cent are of high- 
school age or older. Man-sized, 
modern-minded. If your prod- 
uct is of this day and age, youth 
stands ready to help you sell it. 
Advertise to these near-men in 
their favorite magazine. July 


forms close May 10th. 
Founded 
1827 


Michigan 
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yardstick by which the company 
might recognize the type of most 
profitable dealer. “If,” said Mr. 
Jones, “the traffic-flow maps were 
correct, if the value of a sign and 
the amount of business a man did 
were dependent upon the circula- 
tion of the people at his store, then 
there must be some other yard- 
stick by which he might be judged. 
Rent naturally depends upon prac- 
tically the same general factors. 
So im addition to following through 
to the retailer to find where most 
of our syrup was sold, we decided 
to send out men to interview every 
store in ten normal cities of differ- 
ent sizes and localities to check up 
on the averages. A checkup by men 
armed with carefully worked-out 
blanks indicated the following divi- 
sion: The first line of dealers, red 
pins on the map, were almost with- 
out exception those stores which 
paid more than $200 per month in 
rent and took care of more than 
500 customers per day on an aver- 
age, every day in the year. This 
group accounts for 60 per cent of 
the total volume of Coca-Cola sold 
across the fountains today. 

“The second group, designated 
on the map by orange pins, was 
discovered by this checkup to be 
in stores paying between $100 and 
$200 per month rent and serving 
200 to 500 customers per day. The 
study indicated that they handled 
30 per cent of volume. These two 
classes of retailers were almost 
without exception on primary and 
secondary arteries of traffic. The 
retailers doing the smaller volume 
of business per year handled 10 per 
cent of the total volume. They 
were almost invariably found to be 
stores which paid less than $100 
per month rent, served less than 
200 customers per day, and were 
on general streets in their cities. 
The retail picture as far as the 
company’s outlets were concerned, 
began to look like this: 

DEALERS 


Percentage of Volume of sales 
total outlets 
30% 60% 


35% 30% 
35% 10% 


“This gave us a yardstick by 
which to measure not only our 
present picture but it seemed fair 
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to think that the same yardstick 
we had used to check traffic flow 
and sidewalk circulation would 
measure also the future potentials 
of any good store. 

“Dealer helps including both 
signs on the store and inside point- 
of-purchase advertising, take up 
24 per cent of our appropriation. 
Knowing the sidewalk traffic, we 
next wanted to know how many of 
our dealer helps were being used 
where they would do the most 
good. Our checkup on the spot was 
revealing, for only 35 per cent of 
the stores accounting for 60 per 
cent of our business, had our signs 
on their windows; only 12 per cent 
had inside store advertising; and 
approximately 11 per cent had be- 
hind-the-counter advertising. In 
the other classifications the per- 
centage was much higher. So what 
started out as an advertising in- 
vestigation began to lead right into 
our sales plan. We had to make 
more calls on the largest outlets to 
get our point-of-purchase advertis- 
ing where it would do the most 
good. We had gone far enough to 
realize we wanted a national check- 
up, for the test so far had showed 
some surprising results. 

“Therefore, all our service men 
were instructed to lay off other 
activities temporarily and spend as 
much time as necessary to classify 
our 115,000 retail outlets, territory 
by territory. Again complete in- 
struction and questionnaire blanks 
were sent to the men and no less 
than forty days were spent on this 
really big job. At the end of this 
time we discovered that towns of 
2,500 and under held the same pro- 
portion to the total volume as did 
the general dealers, viz., only 10 
per cent. 

“It was time to change our dis- 
tribution of sales and service calls 
A call costs money in mileage and 
time, Previous to our checkup, we 
made it a goal to call on every re- 
tail outlet twice a year to offer 
help, both as to how to serve the 
product and how to sell it. But on 
profit and volume, it was shown it 
would pay to call more often on 
the largest outlets, yet we didn't 
want to neglect the smaller dealer.” 

To increase the number of calls 

(Continued on page 154) 
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J: Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through six strategically located 
offices in the United States and fifteen 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa, South 
America, India and Australia, we offer ad- 
vertising agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 
have served for more than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - Rass Building 
LOS ANGELES - Petroleum Securities Building 


* 
MONTREAL - Dominion Square Building 
7 
LONDON : Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID: Plaza del Callao, 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN : Axelborg 
BERLIN ~- Unter Den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW - Czackiego 17 
* 
ALEXANDRIA - 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH - South Africa - Netherlands Bank Building 
* 

BUENOS AIRES - Argentina - 50 Calle San Martin 
SAO PAULO : Brazil - Praca Ramos Azevedo 16 
. 

BOMBAY : Asian Building, Ballard Estate 
+ 
SYDNEY - Australia + Asbestos House, 65 York Street 
* 


LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 








Making It Easy for the Dealer 
to Buy 


Hosiery Maker’s Fashion Slips Are Simple Sales Builders 


HEN a manufacturer can 

combine his direct-mail so- 
licitation with an easily filled out 
order blank, he is fortunate. For 
in making it easy for the dealer to 
buy at the time he becomes inter- 
ested, the manufacturer puts him- 
self in the way of larger sales. 

An example of such effective 
combination of selling 
message and _ order 
blank are the “Slips of 
Fashion” which the 
Society Maid Hosiery 
Company sends to thou- 
sands of customers and 
prospects at seasonal 
intervals. According to 
M. L. Cohn, president 
of the company, these 
fashion slips have long 
since proved their worth 
as simple but very 
powerful business build- 
ers. 

They are single sheets 
of paper 3% by 8 
inches. On the front 
of each is pictured a 
single style of hose, 
with a full description 
beneath the illustration. 
On the back of the slip 
is an order blank. 
Twelve of these are 
included in a_ simple 
folder of gold, printed in black 
and red. Attention to detail and 
complete presentation of each item 
are what give these slips their 
effectiveness. To illustrate: 

“Peco—Style No. 540—Solid 
Silk French Heel,” is printed on 
the top of one such slip, next to 
the hall-mark of the Hosiery Dis- 
tributors Institute, this hall-mark 
indicating that the stockings are of 
first quality. Beneath this mark 
is a modernistic illustration of 
Peco stockings, a full description 
of the pictured hosiery following. 
No sales point is overlooked in the 
description, as: “With important 
new feature. Very sheer, all silk 
chiffon, 45 gauge Full Fashioned 


- +» ainty. Pleot - dee... 
French Heel of Solid Suk (not 
plated or mercerized) which adds 
to smart appearance and keeps the 
shade of heel uniform with rest 
of stocking when washed... 
Double sandal _ sole _ reinforced 
with Side Blocks and ‘Hickory 
Block Tuff Toe’... Stop Run 





These “Slips of Fashion” Are a Combination of 
Selling Message and Order Blank 


feature at the welt.” Price per 
dozen is printed in large type, at- 
tention is called to color range and 
order sheet on reverse side of the 
slip, and the company’s name, 
office address and mill address fill 
out the first page. Thus nothing 
that will contribute to fullest in- 
formztion for the dealer is omitted, 
The reverse page is equally help 
ful to the dealer. “Peco” top 
the page. Date line and- “Kindl 
enter our order as listed below fe 
No. 540 at $12.50 per dozen” fol 
low, so that the buyer need 
even look back to find out w 
number the stockings carry 
what price. Neither can he make 
mistake in transcribing, for eve! 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





Only One Milwaukee 
Newspaper Growing! 


HE Milwaukee Journal circulation state- 

ment to the government for the six 
months ending March 31, shows an average of 
175,262 net paid copies daily and 228,252 net 
paid copies on Sunday — gains of 6,228 and 
8,758 respectively over the average for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
All other Milwaukee papers report a smaller 
average net paid circulation during the six 
months period ending March 31 than in the 
corresponding periods in 1929, 1928 or 1927! 


Only The Journal provides thorough coverage 
of the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. Only 
The Journal offers growing coverage! 
Concentrate in this powerful medium for 
maximum sales at minimum cost! 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











ead by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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thing has been printed for him. 

Beneath this is a list of thirty- 
two colors and five sizes in the 
Peco style. The buyer has only 
to fill in the number of dozens he 
requires of each color and size. 
Space is left for total, and beneath 
this is printed, in large type, the 
company’s terms. Space then is 
left for the buyer to fill in his 
firm name, address, method of 
shipment, and signature. 

Similarly each of the other 
eleven slips of fashion tells the 
story on one side and carries the 
order blank on the other. When 
the obverse side thus has sold the 
buyer on the stockings, the reverse 
side enables him to make up his 
order with a few brief strokes of 
his pencil and with assurance of 
complete accuracy. 

The folder which holds these 
fashion slips also aids in making 
sales, for it tells about the merits 
of Society Maid hosiery as a line. 
“Every significant hint dropped by 
fashion has been accepted and 
acted upon by Society Maid Styl- 
ists. The result is a complete line 
of hosiery that is unquestionably 
authoritative and in obvious har- 
mony with current modes....A 
selection of Society Maid hosiery 
from the illustrated slips in this 
folder is sure of ready acceptance 
by your customers.” The signifi- 
cance of the hall-mark is pointed 
out, overnight deliveries from sev- 
eral warehouses are stressed, and 
service charges are set down 
clearly. The company trade-mark 
completes the message which the 
folder—in addition to holding the 
slips in convenient form—carries. 

Thus these slips of fashion: 

1. Tell the sales story of the en- 
tire line, in the folder; 

2. Tell the sales story of each 
individual stocking style, on the 
individual slips ; 

3. Present every detail of prices, 
terms and service costs so that 
there can be no misunderstanding 
and no error in transcribing; and 

4. By carrying an order blank 
on the back of each description of 
individual style and by printing 
every word and number, the slips 

5. Make it very easy for the 
dealer to buy. 
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Montgomery Ward 


Appointments 

J. M. McDonald, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general merchandise manager 
of the J. C. Penney Company, New 
York, has joined Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago, and has been elected 
a vice-president. 

F. A. Powdrell, formerly vice-presi 
dent and treasurer of the W. T. Gran: 
Company, New York, has also joined 
the Ward organization and has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer. 

Beatty Stevens, recently with the Na 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
has been appointed general manager oi 
the Ward promotion and merchandising 
activities of its Pacific Coast retail 
stores. His headquarters will he at 
Oakland, Calif. 

Frank H. Dorman, formerly with the 
Hartman Furniture Company, Chicago, 
has joined Ward’s as division sales man 
ager of the piece goods, bedding, blankets 
and infants’ wear departments. 


R. M. Douglass, Advertising 


Manager, Copeland Products 
Ralph M. Douglass has been appointed 
director of advertising and sales promo 
tion of Copeland Products, Inc., with 


headquarters at Mt. Clemens, Mich. He 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Kelvinator Corporation and recently was 
with the Silent Automatic Corporation, 
Detroit, in a similar capacity. 


Oakland Advances W. A. Blees 


W. A. Blees has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales of the Oak 
land Motor Car Company, Pontiac, 
Mich., to succeed William R. Tracy, 
resigned. Mr. Blees joined Oakland 
the first rt of this year as assistant 
general sales manager in charge of dealer 
accounting and management. wo months 
later he was appointed sales manager 


G. F. Russell, Sales Manager, 
White Motor 


George F. Russell, vice-president of 
The hite Motor Company, Cleveland 
has been appointed sales manager. He 
will continue as vice-president of the 
central region and will maintain his 
headquarters at the Cleveland office 


Atlantic Macaroni Appoints 
Andrew Cone Agency 


The Atlantic Macaroni Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Andrew Cone 
General Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. Newspaper and radio advertising 
will be used. 


Schuyler Kudner, Advertising 
Manager, “College Humor” 


Schuyler Kudner, formerly Western 
advertising manager of College Humor 
has been advanced to the position of 
advertising manager of that publication, 
with headquarters at New York. 
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National -Advertisers 


Should Note the Circulation Trend 
Among Detroit Newspapers 


on elected 


yice-presi 


T. Gran: 

has bee ECAUSE The Detroit News has from its 
| te Xe inception published a newspaper destined 
nager © @ to be read in the home by the whole family 
st real @ it has naturally become the accepted home 


cath oe @ medium with each new increment of Detroit’s 
{nica B population. Its circulation statement is now 
» Vankete the highest in its history, either week days or 

Sunday, and shows a healthy gain over the 


rtising same period of a year ago. Approval of the 


ee polices of The Detroit News are tangibly re- 
© from flected both in the increase in circulation which 


ac., with 


a, i this paper has enjoyed and in the advertising 
patronage which is a logical consequence of 
thorough home coverage of such a rich market 
r= as Detroit. 
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Detroit Times 274,464 17,999 Loss 
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Detroit Free Press 318,899 9,073 Gain 
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TO ADVERTISERS 








AG DAILY 
G MEDI- 
AGO... 
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For the six-month period end- 
ing March 31, 1930, The Daily 
News gained 25,294 in average 
daily net paid circulation . . . 
more than twice the larg- 
est gain made by any other 
newspaper, daily or Sun- 
day, in the same period 











during the same six months 
The Daily News carried an 
even greater proportion of all 
advertising in Chicago news- 
papers than it did a year ago. 


Complete figures from the 
publishers’ circulation state- 
ments and the Advertising 
Record Company will be 
furnished the advertiser on 
request. 


AGIAILY NEWS 


WSPAPER 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA Member of The 100,000 
C. Geo. Kreg ‘A. D. Grant 
Crocke ist Nat'l Bank Bidg. 711-712 Glenn Bids. Group of American Cities 
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Can Advertising Become a Real 
Balance-Sheet Asset? 


More and More the Advertising Appropriation Is Bound to Enter 
Bankers’ Conference Rooms 


By A. E. Bryson 


Vice-President, 


S advertising a bankable asset? 
I have asked a number of 
bankers, both in the commercial 
and investment field, just how seri- 
ously the advertising activities of 
their borrowing customers are con- 
sidered in the granting of credit— 
either short term or long. I found 
the opinion almost unanimous that 
it did enter somewhat into their 
decisions, but abstractly rather than 
concretely. Their judgment in the 
granting of cfedit, in other words, 
was based essentially on the facts 
and figures of the balance-sheet, 
and the earnings statement, coupled 
with their general estimate of the 
management. Advertising, other 


than through the general impres- 
sion it may have created with the 


bankers, was seldom accorded 
much, if any, detailed considera- 
tion, even when it loomed large in 
the activities of the organization. 

Perhaps this is not as serious a 
reflection on bankers, or on adver- 
tising, as might at first glance ap- 
pear. Advertising may have had 
an important part in the favorable 
showing of the balance-sheet, and 
the earnings statement, which 
formed the basis of the banker’s 
estimate, but it is regrettable for 
advertising that its place is seldom 
shown except as an item of ex- 
penditure. But aside from the dif- 
ficulty of appraising advertising’s 
true place in the success of the 
average business, there remains the 
question of whether, to date at 
least, it has really been necessary 
for the banker to undertake that 
task. I have already suggested 
that management is given minute 
attention in the granting of bank 
accommodations. Considering ad- 
vertising as an expression of alert 
and enterprising management, 


Part of a talk made before the Chicago 
Advertising Council last week. 


Halsey, Stuart & Company 


which it undoubtedly is when well 
done, there may be justification for 
the banker’s assumption that if ad- 
vertising is necessary, it will be 
done, and well done; that it will 
be continued so long as the results 
justify—just as it is assumed that 
the purchasing activities of a busi- 
ness, its credit policies, and per- 
sonnel problems will be carefully 
handled, without specific considera- 
tion of each. 

But despite the rather non-com- 
mittal replies of those bankers to 
whom I put the question, I should 
say they are more influenced by 
advertising than they themselves 
realize. As in the case of con- 
sumers who often buy or accept 
advertised goods without realizing 
the extent to which their decisions 
are influenced by advertising—so, 
too, with the banker in granting 
credit. He is naturally predisposed 
toward any business which has es- 
tablished a good name for itself— 
through advertising or otherwise. 
At least that is true in the invest- 
ment banking field, with which I 
am most familiar. In commercial 
banking there is perhaps less rea- 
son for considering it, since, in 
that field, loans are ordinarily made 
for short periods, and it is not so 
difficult to decide from facts and 
figures alone whether the loan will 
be good, say, for three or six 
months, without considering less 
tangible factors. But in invest- 
ment banking where capital ac- 
commodations are negotiated which 
may be outstanding ten, twenty, 
fifty years, or even in perpetuity, 
every asset of the business has a 
distinct bearing. 

There are at least two very good 
reasons why investment bankers 
should—and to some extent do— 
give attention to the advertising 
policies and practices of their bor- 
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rowing clients. Advertising, prop- 
erly administered, is a stabilizing 
factor in any business—and sta- 
bility, more than most other 
qualities, is what the conservative 
investment banker seeks in the 
business whose securities he un- 
derwrites. That is one reason why 
bankers should be interested in ad- 
vertising. 

The other factor is equally im- 
portant—the acceptance which a 
well-known name has in the se- 
curities market. The investment 
banker, like the cross-roads store- 
keeper, likes to handle goods that 
are easy to sell, assuming always, 
of course, they measure up to his 
standards. No argument is neces- 
sary to prove that the bonds or 
stocks of widely and favorably 
known companies are preferred by 
investors. A cursory examination 
of the listings on the important ex- 
change will prove that. Investors, 
even more than buyers of merchan- 
dise, have confidence in what they 
know, and are inclined to be dis- 
trustful of what they don’t know. 
This is a natural consequence, no 
doubt, of the fact that in buying 
commodities the purchaser can see, 
feel and physically appraise the 
product itself, while in buying se- 
curities he is buying an intangible, 
perhaps the obligation of a bor- 
rower situated across the country 
or at the other end of the world— 
whose plant he has never seen, 
whose management he knows only 
by hearsay. 

I should like to dwell a moment 
on what a tremendous advantage 
this fact is to the present-day busi- 
ness that makes effective use of 
advertising. It means plentiful 
capital, assuming always, of course, 
that other phases of the business 
are satisfactory; it means cheaper 
capital. And in this era of billion- 
dollar enterprises, a saving of a 
quarter or one-half of 1 per cent 
in interest may mean more than 
the most efficient labor-saving de- 
vice or operating short-cut that the 
production end of the business 
could possibly devise. 

A specific example of what I 
have in mind is the excellent ad- 
vertising of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
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Here is a company with which the 
public comes in contact almost 
hourly, with resulting opportunity 
for frequent irritation; an indus- 
try open to the criticisms of mal- 
contents because of its great size 
and dominance in its field; and 
one, moreover, requiring very large 
capital additions from year to year. 
Can there be any doubt that the 
persistent, well-conceived adver- 
tising of this vast business has 
been a powerful factor in building 
the great good-will it now enjoys, 
in assembling its enormous army 
of security holders, and in bring- 
ing about its low capital cost, 
which is the envy of every other 
large business in the nation? 

From all that I have said, it is 
evident that bankers have real rea- 
son to be concerned with adver- 
tising generally and with the ad- 
vertising of their clients in par- 
ticular. In other words, at an 
earlier period, when advertising 
had not assumed its present im- 
portance, it may have been suff- 
cient for the banker to look into 
the purely physical properties of 
a company to make sure of their 
value, their efficiency, their past 
performance in earnings, etc., with 
a general estimate of the enter- 
prise, adaptability and resourceful- 
ness of the management to accom- 
modate itself to new conditions as 
they arose. With present-day 
highly competitive conditions, rev- 
olutionary changes in styles and 
habits, it seems that bankers—the 
investment banker at least—may 
well go a step further in their ex- 
amination of a business. Rather 
than appraising merely the general 
capability of the management, they 
might very well consider concretely 
and periodically the marketing 
plans of their clients, one of the 
chief of which would naturally be 
advertising. 

Coming back to the question 
originally asked as to why adver- 
tising has not in the past been con- 
sidered more consciously by banks 
and what can be done to give it 
the place that it appears now to 
merit, I think we have the answer 
to both questions in the banker's 
inability to place a definite ap- 
praisal on advertising, as he is ac- 
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customed to do with most other 
phases of a business. This may 
not be wholly the banker’s fault, 
for many advertisers have them- 
selves found it difficult to point 
definitely and assuredly to the fac- 
tors underlying their advertising 
and the results that flow from it. 
The banker must deal in definite 
values, so far as that is humanly 
possible, and however great his 
faith in advertising may be, that 
is hardly a sufficient basis for lend- 
ing out other people’s money. 

Some advertising has admittedly 
lacked the foundation of fact, the 
scientific background that hard- 
headed business men—particularly 
bankers—are accustomed to look 
for. By that I do not mean to 
imply that I am hopeful that ad- 
vertising can ever be reduced to 
an exact science, or that its results 
can ever be fully and accurately 
appraised. There are too many 
variables and intangibles. At the 
same time much has already been 
done in that direction—for in- 
stance, those who are willing to 
take the trouble to investigate can 
now buy circulation with consider- 
able certainty, not only quantita- 
tively, but qualitatively ; market re- 
search is revealing the possibilities 
of a given territory with reason- 
able accuracy; test insertions are 
proving the effectiveness of indi- 
vidual advertisements or whole 
campaigns. 

Lest I be misunderstood in these 
remarks, let me conclude what I 
have to say with a very positive 
statement of my own belief that 
advertising has done a good job— 
a better job, by and large, than 
many other departments of today’s 
business. Its past performance 
calls for no defense. Yet I’m sure 
no one of us would claim for it 
perfection, nor even near perfec- 
tion. Advertising men can well 
take pride in the accomplishments 
of advertising, and in its notable 
contribution to general progress, at 
the same time admitting whatever 
shortcomings it may have and 
striving earnestly to correct them. 
With this attitude advertising, al- 
ready an asset with thoughtful 
bankers, will inevitably become 
more so, 
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Moser & Cotins, Brown & 
Lyon Agency Formed 


The advertising agencies of Moser & 
Cotins, Utica, N. Y., and Picard, Brad- 
ner & Brown, Inc., and the Lyon Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., both of New 
York, have consolidated under the name 
of Moser & Cotins, Brown & Lyon, Inc. 
The officers of the new corporation are: 
Theodore E oser, president; Arthur 
S. Cotins, vice-president and treasurer; 
Lee D rown, vice-president, and 
James B. Lyon, vice-president and sec- 
retary. 

_The two New York agencies are com- 
bined with headquarters at the offices 
of the former agency of Picard, Brad- 
ner & Brown, Inc., under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Brown and Mr. Lyon. The 
Utica office will continue under the di- 
rection of Mr. Moser and Mr. Cotins. 


Lew Hahn Heads Retail 
Conference 


Lew Hahn, president of the Hahn 
group of department stores, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the round table 
conference on retailing to be held in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington, April 29 to May 1. 
The retail conference will be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, April 30. 

Ss ers at the conference will in- 
clude: Walter Hoving, executive vice- 
resident, R. H. Macy & Company, New 

ork; Kenneth O. Bates, assistant sales 
manager, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; W. T. Grant, chairman of 
the board, W. -T. Grant Company, New 
York; Earl A. Ross, director, J. C. Pen- 
ney Company New York; Carl Dipman, 
editor of Good Hardware and Progressive 
Grocer, New York; Harold L. Post, gen- 
eral manager, Federated Stores, Chicago; 
David Ovens, general manager, J. B. 
Ivey and Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
department store, and Gerald Grosner, 
head of Grosner’s, Washington, D. C., 
men’s wearing apparel. 


Irwin Jordan Rose Agency 
Merges with W. I. Tracy 


The Irwin Jordan Rose Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
been combined with W. 1. Tracy, Inc., 


advertising agency, also of New York. 
Stanley H. Rose, president of the Irwin 
Jordan Rose oapoar, will be an ac- 
count executive of the combined agen- 
cies. 


Charles Austin Bates Opens 
Boston Office 


Charles Austin. Bates, Inc, New 
York advertising agency, has opened an 
office at 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
A. K. jamin, formerly with the Geo. 
H. Ellis pany, Boston, and previ- 
ously sales promotion manager of the 

ton, Crane & Pike Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass., is in charge. 
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Gustave Jensen Lectures on 

Styling the Advertising Page 

The Art Directors Club of New York 
held the third of its series of lectures 
on Monday evening, April 28, at the 
Home Making Center, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. The speaker for the 
evening, was Gustave Jensen, industrial 


designer, who addressed the gethering 
on the topic of “Styling the Advertis- 
ing Page.” 


Mr. Jensen defined design as ‘“‘the 
establishing of a relation between ele- 
ments, such as a circle within a 
square.” 

“‘Beauty and efficiency,” he continued, 
“are, to my mind, the same thing. The 


artist should strive as hard in adver 
tising as in any other field to bring 
beauty into the world.” 


Mr. Jensen described the details of 
the artist’s work in designing and lay- 
ing out a hypothetical adver‘ising cam- 
paign, showing with slides cxamples of 
the artist’s preliminary work. He also 
showed om the screen examples of de- 
sign in typography and layout, beth old 
and modern. He pointed cut to the 
audience that “old” and “modern” in 
art do not exist as separate and distinct 
branches. Both are basically beautiful, 
and many ancient designs of architec- 
ture, pottery and typography would fit 
perfectly into the “modern” art of 
today. 

“The public is not the best guide of 
what it wants,” said Mr. Jensen, in ex- 
plaining the limitations of the advertis- 
ing artist. “The artist must give what 
he wants, otherwise there would be no 
need for the artist. Advertising art 
must have sincerity to ‘appeal to the 
public, and art which is imitative, or 
which is based upon what the public 
dictates, cannot be sincere. 


D. L. Jones Heads Strouse, 
Adler 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Strouse, Adler Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., Daniel L. 
Jones was elected president and trea- 
surer. He was formerly an executive 
of the Chas. R. DeBevoise Compaay, 
Newark. 


F. L. Rockelman with Chrysler 
Corporation 


Fred L. Rockelman, formerly director 
of sales of the Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, has become associated with the 
Chrysler Corporation, also of that city, 
in an executive capacity. He has been 
with the Ford company since its er- 
ganization in 1913. 


Permutit Account to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Permutit Company, New York, 
Permutit water rectification, has _ ap- 
pointed the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany to direct its advertising account. 
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Columbia Broadcasting System 
Appoints H. K. Boice 


H. K. Boice, an executive on the 
staff of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has resigned 
to become director of sales of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York. He was for eleven years with 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago, resign- 
ing as president in 1922 to join the 
George L. Dyer Comany, of which he 
was vice-president. In 1927 Mr. Boice 
left the Dyer company, now the Dyer- 
Enzinger Company, to become associ 
ated with Lennen & Mitchell. 


Join B. B. D. & O. at Chicago 


Roger C. McDonald, formerly art di 
rector with Fuller & Smith, Cleveland 
advertising agency, has joined the Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Cor- 
poration, Chicago, as an art director 

Robert Mark Gray has joined the 
staff as an assistant account representa 
tive. J. M. Young, II, has also joined 
this agency as an assistant account 
representative. Mr. Gray recently was 
with the R. F. Walker Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Chicago. 


J. K. Macneill to Join 
Wachusett Shirt Company 


J. K. Macneill, sales manager of 
Hewes & Potter, Inc., Boston, Spur 
Ties, has resigned, effective May 15, « 
join the Wachusett Shirt Company, 


Leominster, Mass., as manager of sales 
and advertising. Mr. Macneill has been 
with Hewes & Potter for seven years 


Eldredge-McInnis Appoints 
Porter Agency 


Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., naval archi 
tect and yacht broker of Boston, has 
appointed The Porter Corporation, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Class publica 
tions and newspapers are being used 


J. D. Sayles, Vice-President, 
Forbes Lithograph 


D. Sayles, of the Forbes Lith 
graph Manufacturing Company, Boston 
has been made vice-president of that 
organization. He will continue in charge 
of sales in the New York territory 


Joins Staff of Dickie-Raymond 


T. H. Parker has joined the service 
staff of Dickie-Raymond, Boston. He 
was formerly with H. C. Wilson Asso 
ciates, Hartford, Conn. He was also 
formerly art critic and associate literary 
editor of the Hartford Times. 


L. C. Dignan, formerly engaged in 
newspaper work at San Francisco, has 
joined the travel and transportation de 
partment of the Los Angeles Express 
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New York is easy 
to sell... if you 
know how « « « 


“Knowing the ropes” in New York is 
half the battle. Merchandising strategy 
here, has repeatedly proven far more 
effective when based on a thorough 
knowledge of local conditions pe- 
culiar to New York. AAAAAAAAA 


The New York Evening Journal, rec- 
ognizing this fact, offers to advertis- 
ers something more than the dominant 
coverage of the market which space 
in its columns affords. To make every 
line of this space produce the utmost 
in returns for advertisers, is this news- 
paper's purpose. That's why active mer- 
chandising cooperation .. . based on 
actual experience and knowledge of 
the market...is made an essential part 
of every program designed to show 
advertisers the way to success here. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Over one hundred trained in- 
vestigators and field service 
men in ten cities are at work 
daily to help the Boone Man 
—whose one idea is to help 
you. Probably you could not 
afford to have such a staff for 
your Own use under your own 
direction, but you need never 
be without its advantages— 
gratis. 


Through this staff the Boone 
Man learns the story back of 
the successes and failures in 
his ten great markets and is 
anxious to help you with this 


MEWSPAPER ADVERTISI 
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knowledge in the job of mak- 
ing his Public conscious of 
your product. 


Because he comes to you with 
a wealth of market data and 
yet is sympathetic to your 
particular situation, you can 
expect tangible assistance 
from a discussion of your 
problems with the Boone 
Man. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


cmcaco NEW YORK CITY DETROIT 


International Magazine Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
Bonus Sp S7th Street at au Av enue ° 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple 


New York Journal ing Chieago American 
Boston American Even Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 


Rochester Journal Wi Times 
Syensene — Wisconsin News (ililweukee) 
Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 


Albany Times-Union Bahimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 


ASED On SERVICE 
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Shop Equipment Jobbers Are Given 
a Helping Hand 


How Automotive Shop Equipment Manufacturers Are Educating 


Their 


Wholesalers 


By M. T. Rogers 


President, 


“HE manufacturers of automo- 

tive equipment, used in the ser- 
vicing of automobiles, distribute 
their merchandise, for the most 
part, through automotive jobbers. 
\ few have tried other methods 
but the majority have stuck with 
the wholesalers, despite the feel- 
ing that in some instances the 
wholesalers have not supplied the 
support to which producers feel 
they are entitled. 

A few years ago the Ford Motor 
Company took an active interest 


in seeing to it that Ford dealers 
were properly equipped for ser- 
vice—and made arrangements with 
an independent organization to dis- 
tribute the material at prices less 


than usual. But this new method 
of distributing equipment deprived 
the automotive jobbers of 10 per 
cent of their potential business. 

A little over a year ago certain 
of the tire manufacturers—I think 
Firestone was the first—embarked 
on a program of building up more 
direct “consumer contact” organi- 
zations by selecting certain cities 
and constructing, either independ- 
ently or in co-operation with a local 
dealer, large, ornate “Super-Ser- 
vice” or “One Stop” stations. The 
idea was to supplement the sale of 
tires by selling the four other ser- 
vices ordinarily demanded by the 
motorist—gas, greasing, batteries, 
brakes. Firestone has insisted on 
buying direct and is now reported 
as endeavoring to sell, at prices 
lower than established list, stand- 
ard equipment to even sub-dealers 

in direct competition with the au- 
tomotive wholesalers. 

Against these trends, the auto- 
motive jobber has been contending. 
Statistics show that 49 per cent 
of the automotive market is still 
to be found among the independent 
shops and service stations—and that 
55 per cent of the entire automo- 


Burton & Rogers Manufacturing Company 


tive market (including car dealers, 
gasoline stations, tire dealers, etc.) 
is in towns of less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation. Obvicusly, to sell equip- 
ment in this market the merchan- 
diser must have other material to 
distribute and hence, it is felt, the 
wholesaler is an economic neces- 
sity in this field. And if for no 
other reason than to protect their 
own interests, equipment manufac- 
turers have found it good business 
to work out a co-operative cam- 
paign designed to educate the job- 
ber more thoroughly and supply 
him with real sales help. 

In June, 1929, forty-one equip- 
ment manufacturers—members of 
the Motor and Equipment Asso- 
ciation—met at Detroit to discuss 
their problems and work out co- 
operative plans for the more intelli- 
gent sale of their products. There 
were present the executives of the 
factories and over 200 of their men 
—who were covering the territory 
adjacent to Detroit. At that meet- 
ing it was decided to divide the 
country into zones, each with a 
chairman elected by the salesmen 
in the zone and to begin an active 
campaign, carried on by the in- 
dividual salesmen working co-oper- 
atively, to stimulate more interest 
in equipment on the part of the 
jobbers. The salesmen were given 
suggestions as to how this could be 
accomplished and those 200 men 
left the conference with a feeling 
of enthusiasm that undoubtedly had 
a very beneficial effect all along 
the line. 

Following Detroit, additional 
meetings were held during the sum- 
mer at Chattanooga, New York 
and Kansas City. Over 400 man- 
ufacturers’ men thus learned about 
the plans “first hand,” and so that 
all might know it, a salesman’s 
handbook was published, supply- 
ing the important points touched 
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on at the meetings and making defi- 
nite recommendations as to the 
proper methods of putting across 
the idea to jobbers and their men. 

The work of the zone chairmen 
and the co-operating salesmen of 
all manufacturers has already re- 
sulted in increased activity on the 
part of jobbers. Here are some: 

Eleven wholesalers in the “Cleve- 
land Zone” are conducting equip- 
ment surveys among their custom- 
ers. By these surveys, the jobber 
learns just what equipment the 
dealer now has and is in a position 
to outline to that dealer an equip- 
ment program which he should fol- 
low for the building up of his 
maintenance business. 

Eighty-two special equipment 
campaigns conducted by whole- 
salers were either under way on 
January 1, or were planned for Jan- 
uary or February of this year. 
Two wholesalers have arranged to 
appoint a special man in charge 
of equipment who will study the 
lines his house represents and be 
in a position to help his salesmen 
develop and close equipment busi- 
ness. 

Several wholesalers, since Jan- 
uary 1, in conjunction with auto- 
mobile shows, have held special 
“operating” shows of their own and 
conducted separate clinics, to which 
dealers have been invited and at 
which factory men have conducted 
schools and made actual working 
demonstrations of the equipment. 

In such ways have the jobbers 
responded to the co-operative ef- 
forts of the equipment manu- 
facturers. They realize that au- 
tomotive equipment must be the 
backbone of their business and that 
they must show the more power- 
ful factors in the industry—the car 
manufacturers, the tire people, even 
the oil companies—that they are the 
logical people to whom their deal- 
ers should turn for equipment. If 
they can do this, I feel confident 
that these factors referred to, 
who are naturally interested in see- 
ing their representatives properly 
equipped and in a position to make 
themselves stronger financially, will 
gladly turn over the job to the job- 


bers. 
Fundamentally, the car manufac- 
turer is interested in selling more 
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cars, the tire manufacturer in tires, 
and the oil companies in the dis- 
tribution of petroleum products; 
they will welcome intelligent effort 
to make their agents better dis- 
tributors of their merchandise. It 
is because they have felt that the 
jobbers have not been supplying 
this effort in the past that in the 
few cases referred to the manufac- 
turers have stepped in. 

To round out this co-operative 
effort, the automotive equipment 
manufacturers have taken the next 
constructive step—have supplied 
jobbers’ salesmen throughout the 
country with a handbook manual 
based on the cumulative experi- 
ences of the many members. This 
book contains so much of value to 
the jobber’s salesman that if he 
studies it he can’t help but improve 
his methods. The problem is, of 
course, to get it read. To accom- 
plish that, we rely on our zone 
chairmen and the salesmen. When- 
ever a manufacturer’s field man has 
an opportunity to address a job- 
ber’s sales meeting, he is supposed 
to make the book the basis of his 
talk. At the end of the meeting 
he is instructed to state that the 
points he has referred to are cov- 
ered in the book—and he does 
all possible to arouse interest. 

The manufacturers’ committee is 
organized to take care of monthly 
reports sent in by the zone chair- 
men, ‘have members of the com- 
mittee or other shop equipment 
executives address jobber group 
meetings, contact other committees 
in the association so that the inter- 
ests of equipment manufacturers 
may be protected, and so on. Other 
plans for carrying on more effec- 
tively what has been started are in 
the making, and it is hoped that 
they will mature satisfactorily. It 
will take years to build up the 
work so that it will have the full 
influence desired. 

Being a comparatively small 
group, the shop equipment manu fac- 
turers of the Motor and Equipment 
Association were able to get under 
way with their program faster than 
the parent organization could move. 
At the time the work was started, 
there were plans on foot in the 
M. E. A. to put over a still bigger 
movement for the benefit of the 
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manual Chicago Evening American’s leadership in its 
Bae oem field was hard won, and has been held only 
iin to through ceaseless effort toward perfection in 
t if he the elements of such leadership. For naturally, 
vi others desire the outstanding position that the 


accom- Chicago Evening American has had so long. 
That none have succeeded in approaching it for 
years clearly proves a superior understanding of 
Chicago’s evening newspaper requirements on 
the part of the Chicago Evening American. 
Perhaps that statement is not a shining example 
of modesty, but it expresses a very practical and 
important fact. And as advertisers increasingly 
grasp its significance to them as seekers after 
public acceptance, they profit accordingly. 


Certainly there is nothing to be lost by calling 
in the Boone Man and securing a detailed pic- 
ture of the Chicago Evening American’s place 
and standing in Chicago’s great evening market. 
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whole industry. These plans have 
now matured and definite announce- 
ment has been made of a large 
national advertising campaign, spon- 
sored by the association and par- 
ticipated in by automotive mer- 
chants everywhere. The slogan 
adopted is “Care Will Save Your 
Car,” and the appeal to be made 
to the motoring public is “prevent 
expensive repair work by regular 
inspection and service.” Such an 
effort naturally supports the cam- 
paign of the equipment manufac- 
turers—as well as work that may 
be done by other branches of the 
industry—because the use of better 
equipment makes service work 
more efficient and less expensive. 
And no one will deny that if the 
motorist can be taught the value 
of periodical inspection, millions 


of dollars will be saved. 


Why “Printers’ Ink” 
Uses Stamped Envelopes 


Tue Wactace Barnes Company 
Brarsto., Conn. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Will you please tell me why in 
sending out literature you inclose 
stamped envelopes? 

My impression was that the 
Cc. O. D. return envelope was more 
economical and if anything, more 
efficient than the use of a stamped 
envelope. 

Brown Joyce, 
Vice-President. 


HEN the C. O. D. return 

envelope and postcard were 
added to the postal facilities, Prrnt- 
ERS’ INK conducted elaborate tests to 
determine whether those mailings 
that had heretofore demanded 
stamped envelopes should make 
use of the new service. These 
tests unmistakably indicated that, 
for our purposes, the stamped en- 
velope is more economical because 
it is more resultful in producing 
the desired returns. 

This must not be construed as 
a condemnation of the C. O. D. 
envelope and postcard plan. The 
only significance of our experience 
is that it demonstrates a principle 
—in fact, the most important prin- 
ciple—in direct-mail work. That 
principle is simply this: Every di- 
rect-mail idea must be tested to 
see whether it will do for any 
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advertiser what that advertiser 
wants it to do. 

The C. O. D. envelope plan is 
a splendid case in point. On paper, 
the idea seems to be one of those 
things that would benefit every- 
body. When it was offered to ad- 
vertisers by the Post Office—after 
advertisers had fought for it for 
years—many manufacturers imme- 
diately discontinued the use of 
regulation Government postcards 
and stamped envelopes. Others 
were more cautious. They de- 
cided that this plan was not en- 
titled to exemption from the test- 
ing that every direct-mail scheme 
ought to be put through. They 
tested the C. O. D. plan. 

In some cases the returns com- 
pletely vindicated the faith of those 
who sponsored the new service 
But in almost an equal number of 
cases, it was found that the ap- 
parent economy of the C. O. D 
plan was actually an expense. For 
reasons which have already been 
explained in Printers’ INK, the 
C. O. D. envelopes and postcards 
in these cases cut down returns 
to the point where there was 1 
mistaking the advisability of go- 
ing back to the old form of re- 
turn enclosure. 

The Post Office has made it 
known that it is not at all satis- 
fied with the use advertisers are 
making of this postal facility. In 
fact, it is pretty definitely estab- 
lished that unless advertisers who 
find it a distinct benefit—and large 
numbers do—put up a fairly strong 
battle, the service may be rescinded 

The origin, development and use 
of the C. O. D.-postal plan has 
been thoroughly discussed in 
Printers’ INK. A list of these 
articles is to be had for the ask- 
ing —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appoint Nelson Chesman 
Agency 


The advertising account of the Rol 
Manufacturing Company, Table eeu 
Ill., has been placed with Nelson Ches 
man & Company, St. Louis advertising 
agency. Farm and _ implement trade 
journals will be used to advertise this 
company’s tractor wheel cleaner. 

Beck Brothers, Herrick, I[ll., makers 
of kennel supplies and poultry house 
equipment and the Heiser fishing reel, 
have also ~ —y the Nelson Chesmar 
agency to direct their advertising ac- 
count. 
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To the man who feels 
that there MUST be--- 
somewhere---a BETTER 
PRINTING SERVICE 


You are right.....There 
IS a much better service 
than the average..... 
Maybe it is a lot better 
than you can imagine 
..---Certainly we try 
hard to make it that 
good.....And you are 
invited to test it out. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ERE are a few pertinent facts for advertisers int 
ested in getting maximum returns from a minim 
advertising Investment. 


“Oklahoma City’’ really means a 75-town market. Of the 
13 are over 10,000 and 6 are between 5,000 and 10,000, while 

remaining 56 are over 1,000. All are linked to Oklahoma Ci 
by 5 main line railroads, electric interurbans, a network 
bus and truck lines and improved highways. 


OKLAHOMA CITY’S 
68-MILE TRADE ARE! 
IS A 75-TOWN MARKE 
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pm 90% to 95% of the food and drug products, auto- 
bbiles, tires and accessories, furniture, farm machinery, 
oo! supplies and radios sold in these towns are dis- 
buted through Oklahoma City jobbers and wholesalers. 


order to cover thoroughly the Oklahoma City Market, 
automobile and supply houses travel 205 salesmen; 17 
od brokers travel 50 salesmen; 7 farm machinery houses 
vel 94 salesmen; 13 tire companies travel 86 salesmen; 


vel 30 salesmen; 9 radio jobbers travel 79 men; 3 hard- 
re houses travel 60 men. 


this same territory the Oklahoman and Times are 
raveling’’ 155,663 ‘“‘salesmen’’ (78% of their 199,569 
ily March average) who are calling every day, by in- 
ation, on 45% of the urban families in this million- 
rson market who average 10 buying trips annually to 
lahoma City. 


In the Oklahoma City Market the Oklahoman 
and Times offer advertisers 16,500 more circula- 
tion at about one-half the cost, than the com- 
bined circulations of all eighteen other daily 
newspapers published in Oklahoma City and its 
trade territory, including the third Oklahoma 


City newspaper. 


Schedule the Oklahoman and Times for your 
maximum appropriation and your advertise- 
ments in their columns will secure the greatest 
opportunity to produce maximum possible sales 
at one low cost. 


HE DAILY @KLAHOMAN 


)KLAHOMA’ CITY TEMES 


Oklahoma Publishing Co. 


HE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
Special Advertising Agency -Mew York Chicago Detrost Atlanta Kansas City Dalias San hrancisco 
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Editorial Alertness ALONE 
Doesn't Make a Magazine 


But, Editorial 
Alertness is ONE 
reason for the success 


of NATION’S BUSINESS 
For instance . .« 


In September, 1924, six years ago, 
Edward A. Filene predicted the 
big department store chain in: 
“Mass Selling and Mass Buying, 
Too.” 


In June, 1926, four years ago, O. 
H. Cheney, Vice-President of the 
Irving Trust Company, wrote: “The 
New Competition,” which pic- 
tured for the first time the modern 
competition which asks: “Shall we 
build with steel or lumber?” 
rather than the old competition 
which asked: “Shall we build with 
Long-Bell or Weyerhauser lum- 
ber?” “Shall we build with Jones 
and Laughlin or Bethlehem steel?” 


Typical examples of the faculty 
Nation’s Business hes for finding 
important and interesting material 
off the beaten track and shead of 
the crowd. 


NATION’S BUSINESS + Washington «DC 
M 
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Some Copy Writers Know 700 
Much about the Product 
But Then Others Don’t Know Enough 
By Maxwell S. Cagan 


Advertising Manager, The Accurate Parts Manufacturing Company 


HE question brought up by 

Robert K. Leavitt (How Much 
hould a Copy Writer Know 
bout the Product?), in the March 
7 issue of Printers’ INK, is as 
i as the old teaser: 
‘Should the copy be long or 
hort ?” 
Of course I’ve not had Groucho’s 
xperience in handling  million- 


he susceptible (?) reader that 
nine were the words to make him 
orry about his shadow. 

Thus I may not be qualified by 
rxperience or by aspirations to 
ake sides on this question. How- 


I'll admit it is rather hard to 
ay, offhand, how much a copy 
writer should know about the 
Yet upon second thought 
it does not seem so difficult to de- 
ermine, for after all is said and 
lone, the amount of knowledge 
he copy writer needs will depend 
largely upon these important fac- 
The writer, the product, the 

lace, and the campaign. 

1. The writer. There are some 
opy writers who, like the gifted 
story-tellers of skilful _ play- 
wrights, need only a simple plot, a 
bare skeleton of facts, a common 
occurrence, a mere listing of char- 
acteristics, to weave a story replete 
with human emotions, capable of 
swaying, persuading, influencing, 
and convincing hundreds of read- 
ers, 

There are other writers who can 
write well enough to please the 
advertisers, but regardless of how 
much they may know about the 
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product, can never write a telling 
piece of selling copy. 

Thus the aptitude and ability of 
the copy writer to sense the sales 
value of a product, to interpret the 
salient points into reader accep- 
tance, to appeal to those human 
tendencies that spell “results,” to 
put the human touch into his copy, 
and to om lookers into read- 
ers and readers into buyers will 
determine, to a large extent, the 
knowledge he will need about the 
product. 

To achieve the desired end, this 
type of copy writer need not know 
the chemical or qualitative analysis 
of the product, the history of the 
founder, the chronology of the in- 
dustry, the minute details of manu- 
facture, or the egotistic exuber- 
ances of the chief executive. 

2. The product. Of course it 
goes without saying that the prod- 
uct itself will determine to a large 
extent the amount of knowledge 
the copy writer must have about it. 

This brings to my mind a dozen 
and one questions just tumbling 
over each other. Is it a new prod- 
uct, a pet idea, or a boon to hu- 
manity, just waiting for the copy 
writer to bring eager throngs to 
the doors of the retailers? 

Is it an improvement, real or 
imaginary, and need it only be 
pointed out to a suffering public? 
Is it a competitive product, some- 
thing that will kill one’s future 
shadow, be kind to the throat, or 
meet embarrassing moments? 

Is it the leader in the field where 
the mere mention of its magic 
name will be sufficient? Is it an 
everyday product, or something 
for the ultra-exclusive set. Is it 
affected by the mode, some special 
event, the weather, or a passing 
whim? Is it for intimate use, or 
for prestige and the effect upon 
others? 

the 


3. The place. Naturally, 
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mediums used will have .some- 
thing to do with the knowledge 
needed about the product. It may 
be meant for the sophisticated 
younger generation, for la femme 
du monde, for the urban toiler of 
the soil, for the man in the street, 
or for the highly specialized pro- 
fessional. All of that makes a big 
difference. 

4. The campaign. The appro- 
priation for the contemplated ad- 
vertising campaign has something 
to do with it, too. For the word 
“campaign” is quite flexible. I’ve 
known of many _ unpretentious, 
highly successful campaigns that 
consisted of only three or four 
letters and a folder or two, and 
I’ve also heard of million-dollar 
appropriations. 

So Mr. Leavitt, to paraphrase 
Lincoln’s famous saying: “The 
copy writer needs a sufficient 
knowledge to meet his needs, as 
determined by the writer, the 
product, the place and the cam- 
paign.” Isn’t it so? 


Republic Steel Sales 
Appointments 


The following executive sales appoint- 
ments have been made in the new Re- 
public Steel Corporation, recently formed 
at Youngstown, Ohio: A. E. Walker, 
former general sales manager of Re- 
public Iron & Steel, becomes assistant 
vice-president; J. M. Schlendorf, for- 
merly vice-president in charge of sales 
of Central Alloy Steel, Massillon, Ohio, 
will assume the duties of sales manager 
of Alloy Steel products, and Norman 
Foy, Birmingham, Ala., district manager 
in the old Republic organization, be- 
comes sales manager Mild Steel 
products. His headquarters will be at 
Youngstown. 


E. H. Clement with Back Bay 
Electrotype 


Emery H, Clement, formerly assistant 
to the advertising manager of The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
has been appointed to direct sales and 
production of the Back Bay Electrotype 
Company, Boston. 


R. M. Eames, General Man- 


ager, Bryant Electric 

Robert M. Eames has been yo 
gene manager of The Bryant Electric 

ompany, Bridgeport, Conn. He has 
been in charge of the marketing in this 
country and overseas of the Bryant elec- 
trical wiring devices for many years as 
general sales manager. 
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American -Automobile Associa 


tion to Publish “Holiday 

The American Automohile Associatic; 
will start publication, with an Octobe; 
issue, of a new magazine to be calle 
Holiday, which will be devoted to ; 
formation and articles for those wi 
travel. Ernest N. Smith, executive vice 
president of the Association, will 
editor and publisher. Frank A. Eator 
recently managing editor of The Sport 
man, will managing editor. 

C. W. Fuller, recently advertising mar 
ager of College Humor, will be adver 
tising manager. Archer A. King, In 
Chicago, has been appointed Wester 
advertising representative. 

The size of Holiday will be 93% inches 
by 12% and the type page size will 
8 5/16 inches by 11%. itorial offices 
of the new magazine are in the Chrysler 
Building, New York. 


Assumes Additional Duties 
with Dayton Rubber 


Raymond L. Wetzel, sales manager 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co: 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has, in additio: 
taken over the duties of advertising 
manager of that company, Edwin 3 
Self, former advertising manager, ha 
ing resigned. In taking over these a 
ditional duties, Mr. Wetzel will also kx 
in charge of sales promotion. 


— 
Cruise Account to Presbre; 
Agency 
The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been a 
pointed to direct the advertising, spor 
sored jointly by the Cunard Steamshij 
Company, Ltd., and the American Express 
Company, in connection with their 19 
three-in-one cruise, to South Ameri 
South Africa and the Mediterranear 


W. H. Albers Leaves Kroge: 
Grocery & Baking 


William H. Albers has resigned « 
chairman and a director of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, Cincinnat 

2 Sherrill, bas resigned as cit 
manager of Cincinnati to accept the pos 
tion of vice-president of the Kroge 
Grocery & Baking Company. 


C. H. Getz with J: Walter 
Thompson 


Carl H. Getz, formerly supervisor 
publicity of the General Motors Export 
Company, has joined the New York of 
fice of the vf Walter Thompson Com 

ny, Inc. efore joining the Genera 

otors company he was with Mac 
Manus, Inc., Detroit advertising agency 


Appoints Zinn & Meyer 
VanCleef & Arpels, Inc., jeweler of 
New York and Paris, has appointed 
Zinn & Meyer, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 

account. Magazines will be used. 
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N THE minds of 
some advertising 
men and their bosses 
is arising the all im- 
portant query as to 
whether there ought 
to be more customers 
or better customers. 


¢ 


ORE customers 
may have some- 
thing to do with vol- 
ume, but of late some 
things have been said 


about satisfactory 


prof.ts evaporating 
when ig volume came 
in at the window. 


q 


OW better cus- 
tomers can also 
mean volume, plus the 
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all important necessity 
of profits. And by 
better customers we 
mean those who buy 
regularly and pay for 
what they buy regu- 
larly. 


q 


N Detroit you may 
confidently use 
The Detroit Free Press 
to reach better cus- 
tomers in this area— 
better customers that 


quantitatively repre- 


sent every other home. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 





A Solution to the Salesmen’s 
Expense Problem 


This Plan Does Away with All Expense Slips 


By Turner L. Currens 


Vice-President, The Norwich Pharmacal Company 


HE §salesmen’s expense as 

viewed from an _ employer’s 
standpoint is nothing other than 
direct selling expense, part of mar- 
keting and distribution. It makes 
no difference to our accountants 
whether it is salary or expense; 
in the final analysis, it is direct 
selling expense. 

Therefore, I believe we should 
work out a plan wherein we de- 
cide that the selling of our mer- 
chandise is worth so much to us 
regardless of how that direct sell- 
ing expense is expended. An aver- 
age commission can be paid over all, 
or a graded commission for dif- 
ferent items based on gross profit 
or some other factor of impor- 
tance. Against these commissions, 
allow a monthly, semi-monthly, or 
even weekly drawing, though I 
firmly believe a weekly drawing 
is bad business because a man on 
a weekly salary is too prone to 
spend all this week, foolishly fig- 
uring there is always a like amount 
coming next week, so why not 
spend all of this one now? 

Our own company observes the 
semi-monthly plan, though I am 
seriously considering the attempt 
to go to a monthly basis for the 
men’s sake, because a man who 
gets paid once a month will save 
more and be a better man than 
the once-a-week pay man. 

Current drawings can be ar- 
ranged against commissions so that 
a man has a bonus to look for- 
ward to. Maybe you do not want 
to’ call it bonus. Call it extra 
commission, or what you will, but 
make it possible for your worth- 
while men to get several hundred 
dollars in a gob; enough of cash 
that he can do something with. 
Don’t make him wait too long. 
My experience has been that six 

*Portion of an address delivered before 


a meeting of the American Drug Manu- 
facturers Association, at Pinehurst. 


is 
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months is about the proper tin 
Another thing, I think it is 
serious mistake to finance ale 
men, and I do not say that selfish 
either, even though not doing 
unlocks thousands of dollars ca 
ried on  salesmen’s ledgers 
advances, and wipes out unto 
labor of bookkeeping to keep a 
those accounts in proper balano 
Give any man. especially a 
ginner, $50 or $100 in cash, may 
more than he has ever had t 
gether at one time in his life. Dog 
he feel economical? He does no 


pocket for a week, 
a month. You've got a differe 
man. He watches his outlay; | 
a better citizen, 

two weeks, 


and is living on his own and x 
having the house pay his expense 
The intelligent salesman can | 


something the “house” 
for. What the employer look 
upon as salary and expense 0 
direct selling expense, no matt 
how spoken of, is to the sales 
man compensation. I believe i 
is our duty to our men not onl 
to look out for how they 
our money, which in reality i 
theirs by right of earning, 
we should also try to help a ma 
work out his own budgets, strict! 
busiress expense and _householl 
expense. For example: 


PERSON AL 
Rent 


Food 

Clothes 
Insurance 
Sickness 
Entertainment 
Vacation 


Garage 
Incidentals 


Many good salesmen, careless | 
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Cheyve Got It 
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hat selfish 
t doing 
dollars ca 
ledgers 
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WE’RE ALWAYS ready to discount the future—as the 
growth of installment selling has shown. So in troublous 
times we always postpone tax payments. 


But when income is regular, we pay. 
is his an 
puse” pay In Jacksonville, the tax collection period which closed 
in April far exceeded all previous years. (Just as 
Florida, the state, finds itself exceptionally prosperous.) 


A particularly good time to approach Jacksonville 
residents—and through the one all-state morning news- 
paper which reaches the summer buying power of all 
Florida too. 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
ais New York ... Chicago... Philadelphia .. . Los Angeles... . San Francisco 


” Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
careless | 
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money matters, have been built into 
better salesmen, really better busi- 
ness men, better citizens, by being 
helped intelligently to budget and 
hold down their business and home 
or personal expenses. 

Another salesmen’s expense is 
samples. We have been able to 
reduce the expense by half by the 
use of a label book or what we 
call a sales book. 

To sum up this subject. It would 
be preferable to look upon the 
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total of a salesman’s expense and 
salary as a direct sales expense 
and then tell our men: 

You get the business, travel as 
you see fit, stop where you like, 
when you like, eat as you like, 
sleep where you like, always act 
and perform with dignity and 
honor to your firm. 

So much business is worth so 
much money. Over that you get 
more, and the more you cause us 
to pay you, the better we like it. 


Fathers and Sons in Publishing 


WO events served as a mag- 

net to draw many advertisers, 
advertising agents and publishers’ 
representatives to the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, last week. 
They were the convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the annual dinner 
of its Bureau of Advertising. 

There were 574 publishers in at- 
tendance at the convention. There 
were 949 members and guests at 
the annual dinner. Each one, it 
seems, at some time or another 
mentioned an incident in connec- 
tion with the old Waldorf-Astoria, 
for this year marked a break in a 
long string of such gatherings at 
that hostelry. It may have been 
the different background that made 
old-timers conscious of a change. 

Visitors missed familiar faces 
and seemed impressed with the 
number of new personalities pres- 
ent. A small group of publishers 
were discussing the new surround- 
ings. Fred A. Walker, of the 
New York Sun, passed in the com- 
pany of two young men. “There,” 
said one of the group, “are two 
novitiates whom we'll probably see 
every year from now on.” Ques- 
tioned further, he explained that 
they were Thomas W. and Wil- 
liam T., Jr., sons of William T. 
Dewart, publisher of the Sun. 
Both boys recently completed a 
course at the Empire State School 
of Printing at Ithaca. 

Another publisher who had two 
sons present is W. H. Cowles, of 
the Spokane Spokesman Review. 
Not only was W. H., Jr., in at- 
tendance but his brother, Cheney, 
came down from Yale to take in 


the convention as a special lecture 
course. Charles H. Taylor, of the 
Boston Globe, once again was ac- 
companied by Charles H., Jr. 
George M. Stephens, Asheville 
Citizen, was there with his son, 
George; C. M. Palmer, Flushing, 
N. Y., Journal, with his son, Dean 
Samuel E. Hudson, Woonsocket, 
R. I. Call, had his son Buell 
present. A. R. Kessinger, of the 
Rome, N. Y., Sentinel, as usual, 
had his son, F. Everiss and, in ad- 
dition, his grandson, Frederick E 
Kessinger. 

Colonel Robert Ewing, New 
Orleans States, who was prevented 
by illness from attending the ses 
sions, was accompanied to New 
York by his son, Touliman, of the 
Shreveport Journal. 

Norman Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times, saw his father, Harry 
Chandler, installed as president 
W. A. Gracey, publisher of the 
Geneva, N. Y., Times, also was 
particularly honored. His son, 
Stuart, a concert and _ operatic 
baritone, charmed the audience at 
the annual dinner with his singing 
Another son, Lawrence, who is 
with the Times staff, also was 
present at the convention. 

Advertising agents were also 
represented by a father and son 
combination in the persons of Wil- 
liam H. Rankin and his son, Rob- 
ert. Charles H. Eddy and his son, 
Charles P., were present as usual 
and there undoubtedly were other 
representatives of two generations, 
which might account, in part, for 
the general observations made cor- 
cerning the changes noticed by vet- 
eran convention-goers. 
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I nh unison is force—and selling force 


+ The physical example commonly mentioned is the bridge- 
crossing battalion which, if allowed to keep its march 
cadence, will vibrate the bridge to destruction. In this 
classic instance of bridge-breaking, however, no one as yet 
has pointed out the interesting and significant item that 
the lowest buck private in the last rear rank is as destruc- 
tively important as the most exalted commanding officer; 
and that several privates stepping in time constitute a greater 
force than any lone general + Unison of minds, of ideas, 
of opinions, correspondingly, is the most powerful and 
most constructive sales instrument available to any busi- 
ness + A very few years ago, the makers of mechanical 
refrigerators were selling on the basis that theirs was a 
luxury product for the few, and hence the advertising and 
selling had to be selective. If you were assumed to be able 


to buy such a refrigerator, advertising was addressed to 


your eye and salesmen caused your door and telephone 
bells to jingle. It was an expensive and not too successful 
method. These manufacturers shortly changed their minds 
and their sales programs. The family who couldn’t and 
possibly wouldn’t ever buy a refrigerator became very im- 
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portant prospects because they compelled the apartment 
house owner and builder to become buyers; and, changing 
their residence every three years or so, could compel the 
purchase of many refrigerators in many buildings over a 
period of time. So when refrigerator advertising and sales 
became mass minded, and secured a unison of opinion in 
New York, they met with considerably greater success + 
The choice prospect hesitates and moves with caution when 
he finds that nobody knows about the thing he proposes 
to purchase; but buys with confidence when people gen. 
erally (who aren’t and possibly couldn’t be purchasers 
themselves) know and say that the product is good + No 
where else is unison of minds so requisite to volume sales 
as in a large city where many people meet and mingle. 
And nothing else among advertising media in New York 
can provide such unison as The News + The largest cir. 
culation in America is in itself the result of unison of idea 
about a newspaper. And reaching seven out of ten city 
families, it is a maker of such unisons for other products. 
Small paged, giving greater visibility to every advertise. 
ment, it is a more effective medium for unison. And its 
low milline cost makes it a more economical instrumefit 
for making unison + Investigate! 


THE NEWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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About “ Merchandise of the Same 
Descriptive Qualities” 


The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals Clarifies What Has Always 
Been a Troublesome Point in Trade-Mark Procedure 


A NYSEOe who has peered into 
{.% trade-mark law knows that 
trade-mark rights extend only to 
merchandise of the same descrip- 
tive qualities. Because Buick is 
the name of an automobile is no 
reason why that same name could 
not be used for pianos and so 
registered at the Patent Office. 
Automobiles and pianos are not 
“merchandise of the same descrip- 
tive qualities.” 

Really, it’s very simple—on the 
surface. But when one digs into 
trade-mark law, as interpreted by 
the Patent Office and by the courts, 
one finds that this innocent-looking 
clause “merchandise of the same 
descriptive qualities” has caused a 
peck of trouble. 

For example, it has been held 
that suspenders and men’s shirts 
are merchandise of similar de- 
scriptive qualities. Garters have 
been held to be of the same de- 
scriptive qualities as socks. With 
these two cases staring one in the 
face, it would seem perfectly nat- 
ural to conclude that collars and 
collar buttons are also merchandise 
of similar descriptive qualities and 
that Cluett, Peabody would have 
no difficulty in cancelling the regis- 
tration by another of the name 
“Arrow” on collar buttons. Yet 
Cluett, Peabody failed in just such 
an attempt because the Patent 
Office ruled that collars and collar 
buttons are not “merchandise of 
the same descriptive qualities.” 

lake, also, the reference above 
to automobiles and pianos. Change 
“pianos” to “radios.” A few years 
ago, automobiles and radios would 
hardly have been classified as mer- 
chandise of similar descriptive 
qualities. But today, with radios 
being installed in automobiles, it 
would be interesting to see what 
would happen were a company 
making radios to use the name 
Buick. 

Surely no more need be said to 
clinch the statement that this par- 
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ticular phase of trade-mark pro- 
cedure has caused no end of con- 
troversy. Probably because it has 
been such a troublesome factor, the 
Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals took advantage of a trade- 
mark case brought before it to 
review preceding cases and. state 
its attitude. This, of course, will 
act as a guide to the Patent Office. 
Undoubtedly, the rule will also 
play an important part in future 
decisions handed down by other 
courts, 

First, 
the case: 

On December 2, 1924, registra- 
tion was issued to Clive E. Hock- 
meyer for the trade-mark “Zip- 
On” used on _ leggins, knicker- 
bockers, children’s rompers, chil- 
dren’s sleeping and carriage suits, 
children’s coats, children’s suits and 
overalls, play suits, etc. He later 
assigned this mark to the Zip-On 
Manufacturing Company. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
sought to cancel this registration. 
To support its appeal for cancella- 
tion, Goodrich brought out the fol- 
lowing points: That it had used 
the word “Zipper” as a trade-mark 
for “boots made of rubber and 
fabric, and more especially over- 
shoes made of rubber and fabric,” 
since June, 1923. It obtained regis- 
tration on April 7, 1925, and in- 
sisted that the Zip-On company 
had not used its mark prior to 
March, 1924. 

The record showed that the ar- 
ticles on which Zip-On is used, and 
the articles on which Zipper is 
used, are equipped with hookless 
fasteners. Both companies ob- 
tained the fasteners from the sarthe 
company, It was also brought out 
that Goodrich made, before 1918, 
articles in somewhat the same field 
as those made by the Zip-On com- 
pany. However, these articles 
were not called Zippers. 

The tribunals of the Patent Of- 
fice held that the goods of the two 


the necessary details of 
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companies “were not of the same 
descriptive properties.” The Pat- 
ent Office also held that long be- 
fore Goodrich used Zipper, other 
companies had used Zip, or words 
beginning with “Zip.” As a con- 
sequence, the Patent Office ruled 
that the public had come to exer- 
cise discrimination in noticing dis- 
tinctions between words using 
“Zip.” Therefore, said the Patent 
Office, even though Zipper and 
Zip-On were used on merchandise 
of similar descriptive qualities— 


which the Patent Office denied—. 


“it seems evident that the Good- 
rich company’s trade-mark rights 
under the trade-mark Zipper are 
confined within narrow limits.” 

The Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals, however, points out 
that counsel for the Zip-On com- 
pany had conceded before that 
court “that the word ‘Zip-On’ was 
similar to the word ‘Zipper,’ and 
that, if the goods of the parties 
possessed the same descriptive 
properties, appellee [the Zip-On 
company] would not be entitled to 
have the word ‘Zip-On’ registered 
as a trade-mark.” 

That, of course, narrows the 
case down to one basic feature— 
is, or is not the merchandise of the 
two companies, on which the two 
marks are used, “merchandise of 
the same descriptive qualities ?” 

Now let us listen to the court: 
“The language ‘merchandise of the 
same descriptive properties’ [con- 
tained in section 5 of the trade- 
mark act of 1905] has given the 
courts considerable concern. . . 
The net result has been a con- 
struction of the statute so broad 
and indefinite as to be of little 
help either to the courts or to liti- 
gants, or a construction so narrow 
and limited as to thwart the evi- 
dent purpose of the Congress. 

“Recognizing this situation, the 
courts and the Patent Office trib- 
unals have found it necessary, in 
a large number of cases, to arbi- 
trarily and summarily hold that 
the goods of the contending parties 
did or did not, as the case might 
be, possess the same descriptive 
properties. Sometimes, where the 
goods of the parties were not 
identical, the courts have been 
compelled to resort to similarity of 
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use, construction, and other tests 
of similarity in an effort to apply 
the ‘general and essential charac- 
teristics’ rule. Obviously, although 
it was not so stated, confusion, 
either with respect to the goods or 
their origin, was the dominant and 
controlling influence in those de- 
cisions. For, whether the similar. 
ity tests be considered severally or 
jointly, the question of confusion 
is necessarily present, and, in the 
final analysis, is the controlling 
factor.” 

Then the court cited the follow- 
ing interpretation of this part of 
the trade-mark act concerning 
“merchandise of the same descrip- 
tive properties.” The court quoted 
is the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. “We think 
the dominant purpose of [this sec- 
tion of the trade-mark act] is the 
prevention of confusion and de- 
ception. If the use of the later 
mark would be likely to produce 
either, the mark should be re- 
jected. Whenever it appears that 
confusion might result, it 1s be- 
cause the goods have the same de- 
scriptive properties. We _ reason 
from the effect to the cause. For 
instance, no one would be deceived 
into believing that a can of tobace 
and a can of peas were put out by 
the same concern, simply because 
they bore similar trade-marks.” 

Another decision was then re- 
ferred to in which the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals said: 
“Obviously, merchandise of con- 
tending parties may be dissimilar 
and yet the trade-marks thereon 
may so nearly resemble each other 
as to cause, when the merchandise 
is sold to the general public, con- 
fusion and mistake, and to make 
deceit an easy matter of accom- 
plishment.” 

Other decisions are referred to, 
and then comes a reference to a 
Supreme Court of the United 
States decision which stated that 
(1) if the law of trade-marks is 
but a part of the broader law of 
unfair competition, and (2) if the 
general purpose of the latter is to 
prevent one person from passing off 
his goods or his business as the 
goods or-business of another—then, 
the section concerning “merchandise 
of the same descriptive qualities’ 
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| Guess You'll Admit That 
Mr. de Leon Had a 
Good Idea! 


Wao the heck was Mr. de Leon? 
You ask the old brain. And if I alluded to James Flagg, you’d 
ask yourself the same thing. Yes, you would, professor. 
We're all alike that way. But if I said Ponce de Leon—or 
James Montgomery Flagg—you’d know instantly who 'm 
talking about. ¢ « ¢ Which only proves that full names, 
brands, identification tags or whatever you call em must be 
used, Anyway, Ponce had a good idea. The fountain of 
youth. He spent a lot of dough looking for it. But he didn’t 
find it. At least, so the giant-brained historians tell us. ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Advertisingly speaking, there are a lot of Ponce de Leons to- 
day. Manufacturers whose volumes are down; who would 
find that one spot in which to corral new records and even up 
the sagging sales sheet for 1930. Is there such a cash-regis- 
terable fountain of youth? You tell ’em genial Mrs. Wonder 
Bread! Los Angeles is it! Has it. Proves it. Can absorb a 
whale of a portion of your output. ¢ ¢ ¢ So open up. Come 
West. Make commercial history. A market of two million 
consumers awaits your entrance. And one of America’s 


greatest newspapers! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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should not “be given a literal con- 
struction.” 

It would seem to be evident, con- 
tinued the Court of-Customs and 
Patent Appeals, that Congress in- 
tended (keeping in mind the prin- 
ciples of equity as applied to the 
law of | trade-marks) that the 
words “same descriptive properties” 
should be given a limited or an 
extended meaning and application, 
according to whether or not the 
use of identical or similar trade- 
marks would be likely to cause 
confusion or mistake in the mind 
of the public or to deceive pur- 
chasers. And, of course, in this 
connection, the use, appearance and 
structure of the articles, the simi- 
larity or the lack of similarity of 
the packages or containers in which 
they are sold, the place or places 
where they are sold, and the people 
to whom they are sold should be 
considered. 

Now, the court said in effect, 
bear in mind that, in the past, 
Goodrich manufactured various 
articles of wearing apparel similar 
to those made by the Zip-On com- 
pany. Recognizing this, the court 
said: “It would seem to be clear 
that appellant [Goodrich] ought to 
have the right to extend the use 
of its mark, at least to the vari- 
ous articles of wearing apparel 
formerly manufactured by it, when 
it resumes the manufacture and 
sale of such articles. . . . More- 
over, we should ever be mindful 
of well established rule that, in a 
close case, doubt should be re- 
solved ‘against the newcomer.’ 

“... The articles upon which 
the respective trade-marks are 
used are of the same general class 
—wearing apparel. Applying the 
rule hereinbefore stated, we are of 
opinion that the use by appellee of 
the trade-mark ‘Zip-On’ on the ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel enumer- 
ated in its trade-mark registration, 
in view of the prior use of the 
trade-mark ‘Zipper’ on boots and 
overshoes by appellant, would be 
likely to cause confusion and mis- 
take in the mind of the public and 
to deceive purchasers. We hold, 
therefore, that the goods of the 
respective parties are of the same 
general class; that they possess the 
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same descriptive properties; that 
the marks are confusingly similar; 
and that appellee’s registration of 
the trade-mark ‘Zip-On’ should be 
canceled.” 

Judge Lenroot, in a_ specially 
concurring opinion in which Judge 
Garrett concurred, agreed with the 
majority’s conclusion but differed 
somewhat with the reasoning that 
led to this conclusion. 


Shell Campaign Gets 
Under Way 


Approximately 1,000 newspapers 
twenty-eight states recently carried th: 
first of a series of advertisements which 
the Shell Petroleum Corporation is ru 
ning on Shell motor oil and gasoline 
The advertisements in the series are 
scheduied to appear twice a month and 
the campaign, maugurated to tie up with 
the sales efforts of Shell jobbers and 
distributors, will be run from now 
through the balance of the year with a 
coverage of the mid-continent § and 
Southeastern sections of the country em 
bracing. the territory of the Shell 
Petroleum Corporation. Both morning 
and evening newspapers as well as 
large number of weeklies are included 
in the schedule. It is planned to alte: 
nate the several series of Shell motor 
oil and gasoline advertisements during 
the six months’ campaign. A new Shell 
slogan is being offered in these adver 
tisements: “Be up-to-date. Shell-Lubri 
cate.” 


New Accounts to L. Kemper 


Wilson 


The Ira L. Henry Company, Wate: 
town, Wis., candy and gift boxes, and 
the Mueller Engineering Wofks, Ka 
cine, Wis., hydraulic jacks, have both 
appointed L. Kemper Wilson, Milwaukee 
advertising agency, to direct their ad 
vertising accounts. Business papers will 
be used on the Henry company account 
and automotive papers on the Mueller 
account. 


Appoints Professional Publicit; 

Associates 
_The_ Holland-Rantos Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of gynecolog 
ical and obstetrical specialties, has ap 
pointed the Professional Publicity Ass 
ciates, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
medical journals and direct mail will 
be used. 


Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Elects C. M. Robertson 


C. M. Robertson, former president of 
The Procter & Collier Company, Cin- 


cinnati advertising agency, been 
elected treasurer and a director of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, of 
that city. 
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— made advertising con- 
— centration possible— 
nation and increasingly profit- 
- able—in this 55% 
licity richer-than-average San 
In Francisco market. 
a 
sen SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
* One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
- read by more than 20 Million People 
 . IN NEW YORK CITY: W. W. CHEW, 285 Madison Ave. 
. IN DETROIT: A. R. BARTLETT, General Moters Bidg. 
been IN CHICAGO: J. D. GALBRAITH, 612 Hearst Bidg. 





IN SAN FRANCISCO: F. W. MaoMILLAN, Hearst Bidg. 
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THE Dir reRENC 
THE 1°’ AN 
OF TRUE STO 


What It Means to You 


Tue FIRST ISSUE of True Story Magazine appe 
on the newsstands eleven years ago this month. 50,000 copies § gy 
sold at 25¢ each. Advertising in this first issue was confined § sos 


few columns of mail order copy. 


Editorially, the May, 1919, issue was the same as the May,! 
issue, which is on sale now. The difference between the first 
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the one hundred and thirty-second issues of True Story lies 
tirely in advertising and circulation. 


ET’S look at the advertising first. 

The May, 1930, issue of True 
Story carries 89 pages of advertising 
and "92% of it is national copy. A 
few of these national advertisers are 
listed on the opposite page. More 
about them later. 

Now circulation . . . More than 
2,000,000 young Wage Earner house- 
wives will walk up to urban news- 
stands, 25¢ in hand, and request a 
copy of True Story for May, 1930. 
This is the largest newsstand or news- 
dealer circulation of any magazine at 
any price, as proven in Printers’ Ink, 
March 20th. 

The reason for this recognition by 
national advertisers and the tremen- 
dous growth in circulation is simple. 

True Story reaches a new-group of 
magazine readers among Wage Earner 


TRUE STORY... THE ONLY MAJOR MAGAII 


THI 
OF 


—— 


housewives who previously have 
been reading magazines. 

The unique, first person edit 
style of True Story has develo 
new, unduplicated mass of maga"; 
readers—a new market for nat | | 
magazine advertisers—a new m 
for you! 

Now more about the advertisa@f"| | 
the May, 1930, issue of True 
43 of the 246 are listed here. “| | . 

Here is what a few of them | 
said about True Story: “Outpulls 
best ladies’ magazine to the tur 
30%.” “Inquiry cost  two-t 
below second publication.” ‘ 
show the greatest number of cou 
per thousand and the lowest 








"9 20 
WET PAID 





all 12 magazines on our list.” “8M, 7,. 

replies in the first month—find My be ck 

turns should run to 33,000.” th. 
DNCE 
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NdETWEEN 
ANHE 132"° ISSUES 


OME of the men directing the advertising 
O of these accounts are undoubtedly friends 
of yours. Ask them what they think about 
True Story. We'll rest our case on their 
decision. 
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. The advertising offices of True Story 
be closed Saturdays until September 


\GAZI 


BORDEN COMPANY 
BANANA GROWERS ASSO. 
CHASE & SANBORN 
CHERAMY, INC. 
COCOMALT 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
COTY, INC. 

CUTEX 

DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
FELS & CO. 
FLEISCHMANN CO. 
FORD MOTOR CO. 
GLAZO CO. 

HOOVER CO. 
HOUBIGANT, INC. 

IPANA 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
KARO 


KLEENEX 
KNOX GELATINE 

KOTEX 

LA FRANCE MFG, GO. 

LINIT 

LUX FLAKES 

LYSOL 

MODESS 

OLD DUTCH 

OVALTINE 

PEBECO 

PONDS EXTRACT CO. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 
QUAKER OATS CO. 

RINSO 

WM. ROGERS & SON 

ROYAL GELATINE 
SEVENTEEN 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 

TEK TOOTH BRUSH 
THOMPSON'S MALT CO. 
VIVADOU 

WHEATENA CO. 


NCENTRATING IN THE WAGE EARNER MARKET 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE |] 
» » » Reduces Advertising Costs 
W 
the n 
An advertiser of a poultry remedy docun 
used small space in the February print 
issue of THE FARMER'S WIFE. 2 

The inquiries that were received sees 
from this advertisement represent Such 

the lowest cost of any of the the 
the a 
advertisements placed by this ion 

. . ast 

advertiser in recent years. Amer 
pape 
The February advertising cost them et 
.087c per inquiry as against an oy 
average cost of 60c for all publica- all 
tions used last year in a large list. sowed 

ing | 

The farm woman raises and sells ok 
80% of the poultry and poultry of 
products in this country. Her loi 
only magazine is day | 

ot th 

closel 

tiser 

babe bie 
FARMER'S WIFE _ 

The Magazine for Farm Women mt! 

Webb Publishing Company, Publishers =~ 

St. Paul, Minn. tion | 

Western Advertising Office Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. five-c 
1806 Bell Bidg. Eastern Representatives an & 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue es 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations Fam 
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Advertising Sidelights on the 
Newspaper Convention 






Measurement of Lineage, Rate Differentials and the Effects of Radio as 
a Competitor Are Discussed 


\ HILE not so conspicuous in 
the minds of advertisers as 
the national-local rate question, 
discussions by newspaper publish- 
ers of mechanical, labor and news- 
print problems are important be- 
cause they have a direct bearing 
on the final presentation of the 
advertisers’ mes- 
sages to the news- , 
paper reading public. 
Such topics took up 
the major part of 
the discussions at 
the annual conven- 
tion at New York 
last week of the 
American News- 
paper Publishers’ 
Association. 

Labor, through its 
demands for a five- 
day week, came in 
for prolonged atten- 
tion as also did 
plans for the meas- 
urement of advertis- 
ing lineage. These 
took up so much 
time that the report 
of the Bureau of 
Advertising was not read until the 
closing session. This led to the 
decision that, in the future, a half- 
day be set aside for consideration 
of this report and other questions 
closely related to publisher-adver- 
tiser interests. 

The question of labor consumed 
a large part of the convention’s 
time by reason of the situation 
now confronting publishers in the 
New York territory where Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 is demand- 
ing a five-day week. The associa- 
tion recorded itself as opposing the 
five-day week as uneconomic and 
an experiment for which publish- 
ers would have to stand the 
expense. 

As had been expected among 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, the national-local rate sub- 
ject came up for discussion.- Four 








Harry Chandler 
New President 


topics bearing on this problem 
were listed and publishers spoke 
pro and con with reference to va- 
rious expressions of viewpoint. 
These discussions covered the 


closely allied subject of defining 
“local” or 
r “general” 


“retail” and “national” 
classifications. 

It was reported, at 
the close of the con- 
vention, that the 
matters involved 
questions on which 
nobody could agree. 
Recommenda- 
tion was made that 
the study of a defi- 
nition be referred 
to the Association 
of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives 
‘for consideration at 
the annual meeting 
which is to take 
place in Washington 
during the week of 
May 19. This rec- 
ommendation was 
approved. 

Fleming Newbold, 
of the Washington 
Star, was one of those who ad- 
dressed the convention on the sub- 
ject. “The effect of a few news- 
papers separating or defining local 
and national,” he later explained, 
“does not accomplish the purpose 
which should be our objective. It 
is of great importance that all 
newspapers have the same defini- 
tion. This definition should define 
general and retail advertising, each 
of which is a problem in itself 
and entirely separate from the 
other.” 

The report of the paper com- 
mittee stated that on a compara- 
tive basis of 118 newspapers in 
thirty major cities, advertising 
lineage during 1929 was 3.4 per 
cent greater as compared with 
1928. Using this same method, 
lineage for the first three months 
of 1930 shows a loss of 9.8 per 
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cent as against the same _ period During the earlier years of radio 
of 1929. broadcasting, reads the report, there 


This committee, headed by W. 
G. Chandler, general business 
manager of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, submitted a proposal 
offered by the Newsprint Institute 
of Canada. The Canadian mills 
offered to continue the price of 
$55 a ton to the end of 1930, sug- 
gesting an increase 
of $2 in 1931, an- 
other $2 in 1932 and 
an increase of $1 
for 1933, when the 
price would be $60. 

Requested by the 
convention to make 
a definite recom- 
mendation, the com- 
mittee offered a 
resolution approving 
the principle of a 
broad economic sta- 
bilization of produc- 
tion and distribution 
of newsprint over a 
period of years and 
declaring that the 
price to be paid at 
any time by each 
publisher was a 
matter to be deter- 
mined by his inde- 
pendent judgment. This resolution 
was adopted. Membership of the 
paper committee includes: 


George T. Cameron, San Francisco 


Chronicle; M. F. * Hanson, Duluth 
Herald; Roy C. Holliss, New York 
News; F. I. Ker, Hamilton, Ont., Spec- 


tator; H. Ponting, Detroit News; S. R. 
Winch, Portland, Oreg., Journal, and 
E. P. Adler, Davenport Times. 


Publishers were advised to fill in 
the questionnaires being sent out 
by the Post Office Department in 
connection witha survey which it 
is making not only of its own costs 
but competitive costs as well. It 
is believed by the committee on 
second-class postage that such data 
in the hands of the Postmaster 
General will substantiate represen- 
tations already made to Congress 
that newspapers delivered by mail 
more than pay their cost. 

Radio and its competitive effect 
both in the selling of advertising 
and the dissemination of news was 
covered in one of the most exten- 
sive of the reports submitted. 





Howard Davis 
New Vice-President 


was much discussion whether radio 
was a competitor. In the mean- 
time radio has become so, and the 
report considers the competitive ef- 
fect of radio rather than, as in past 
years, whether there is any effect 
This subject was again referred 
to in the address of Julius H. 
Barnes at the annual 
dinner of the Bureau 
of Advertising. The 
report is considered 
in more detail in the 
following pages. 

So-called bootleg 
automobile advertis- 
ing was talked over. 
This particular type 
of bootlegger is a 
man who buys a few 
cars but who is not 
a regular agent for 
any make. His ac- 
tivities disturb the 
regular agents who 
try to influence pub- 
lishers to control the 
situation. Publish 
ers take the position 
that if a man buys 
cars and offers them 
for legitimate resale 
there can be no question of accept- 
ance of his advertising. 

The activities of the joint com- 
mittee on advertising and printing 
of the A. N. P. A, and the Ameri 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies were reviewed by W. E 
Wines, manager of the mechani- 
cal department. There is in prepa- 
ration a report on newspaper half 
tones which will soon be issued 
The committee also is investigating 
the backing of electrotypes for 
newspaper use. Negotiations are 
being made with the American 
Photo-Engravers Association and 
the National Association of Elec- 
trotypers to the end that these two 
associations will appoint repre- 
sentatives to co-operate with the 
committee. 

Both the mechanical department 
and the Bureau of Advertising 
have under consideration a co-oper- 
ative study directed generally at 
the subject of “fool-proof” illus- 
trations which will insure satisfac- 
tory copy and engraving methods 
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Largest 
Morning 
Circulation 


in the 
Los 
Angeles 
Market 


Tos Angfiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd.. 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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to fit the needs of copy. 

The association again condemned 
the so-called “gag law” of the 
State of Minnesota. Following the 
report of the committee on freedom 
of the press which was read by 
W. F. Macfarlane, of the Chicago 
Tribune (Robert R. McCormick, 
chairman of this committee, was 
unable to attend the sessions be- 
cause of illness), a resolution was 
adopted which calls upon mem- 
bers to co-operate in bringing about 
the annulment of this law to pre- 
vent similar legislation. 

E. H. Butler, chairman of the 
committee on Federal laws, pre- 
sented a report which touched upon 
the Smoot bill to amend the Food 
and Drugs Act so that claims for 
food and drugs in any advertising 
medium subject to Interstate Com- 
merce control shall be under the 
same regulation as is applied to 
labels on containers. This bill, the 
committee reported, is important 
because if enacted into law it will 
pave the way for legal censorship 
of advertising. 

In the address of the president, 
Edward H. Butler, of the Buffalo 
News, the successful conclusion of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
case was pointed to as one proof 
of the absolute necessity to the 
industry of the association. Trib- 
ute was paid to the work of Lin- 
coln B. Palmer, general manager. 

Harry Chandler of the Los An- 
geles Times, vice-president, was 
elected president. He has been a 
director of the association for 
about twenty years. 

Howard Davis, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who had _ been 
treasurer, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, was re-elected 
secretary. Walter M. Dear, Jer- 
sey City Journal, was elected treas- 
urer. 

The following directors were 
elected: John S. Parks, Fort Smith 
Southwest Times Review, and 
W. E. Macfarlane, Chicago Trib- 
une. Re-elected were: Charles 
A. Webb, Asheville, N. C., Citi- 
zen; E. H. Harris, Richmond, Ind. 
Palladium, and S. R. Winch, Port- 
land, Oreg., Journal. 

Mr. Butler, retiring president, 
continues as a director as do J. D. 
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Barnum, Syracuse Post-Standard; 


Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis 
News; F. J. Burd, Vancouver 
Daily Province, and Charles H. 


Taylor, Boston Globe. 

The fall session of the conven- 
tion will be held at Sea Island 
Beach, Ga., in November, and in 
the fall of 1931 in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Total membership of the asso- 
ciation, as given in the general 
manager’s report, is 503. 





Reports on Agency 
Surpluses 





During 1929 the committee on 
advertising agents received seventy- 
five applications for recognition. 
Thirty-nine of these applications 
were granted and fourteen were 
refused. Cancellation was made 
of recognition previously granted 
to twenty-one agencies. Recogni- 
tion was transferred on the re- 
quest of thirty-two agencies. 

Since January, 1930, thirty-five 
applications for recognition were 
received of which twenty-five have 
been granted and one refused. 
Twenty-six cancellations were 
made and nineteen agencies re- 
quested transfer of recognition. 

During 1930 sixty-six changes in 
rating were made and since Jan- 
uary, 1930, twelve rating changes 
have been made. 

The committee reports that there 
are now listed seventy-nine agencies 
having a net surplus in excess of 
$100,000. Of these, twenty-six are 
in excess of $250.000, thirteen in 
excess of $500,000 and five in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. 

The minimum net surplus re- 
quirement for recognition, it is 
stated, is $5,000 but $10,000 is re- 
quired for agencies located in cities 
with a population of 500,000 or 
more, and $20,000 for those located 
in New York. 

Gratification is expressed regard- 
ing the efforts of the committee in 
carrying out a program embarked 
upon some years ago to cause 
agencies to build up and maintain 
a larger net surplus. “That this 
condition has surely been beneficial 
not only to the agencies but to the 
advertisers as well as to ourselves,” 
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“WE WORK 
FOR ‘MIKE’! 


by Louis “Loud Speaker” Reid 


Good ol’ “Mike”. We've been for him from the very begin- 
ning. Even back when you had to spin a half-dozen dials 
to tune in on him, we were giving him a big hand in the 
New York American. We were enthusiastic about “Mike” 
—and we soon made our readers that way. We brought 
them almost literaJly face-to-face with him. American 
readers got to know “Mike” intimately before most people 
dreamed he’d become one of everybody’s best friends. 
And those who knew “Mike” only through us, wanted to 
meet him personally. They bought radios. And how! Year 
after year. Last year the Sunday American was FIRST in 
radio advertising—with 373,585 lines of display ad- 
vertising. And FIRST in radio gains —166,801 lines over 
1928. New York American readers meet “Mike” through 
radios advertised in the New York American! 


‘NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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DOORBELLS 





Nearly every day, some of our people are out after 
information. Going around with a salesman, perhaps, 
to observe how he sells the product. Calling on New 
York’s biggest buyers—or on Robinson’s store at the 
crossroads—or at Mrs. Wright’s front door. 

Just recently your wife may have met some of our 
people. They were selling Fuller Brushes door-to-door 
—part of the preparatory work in our service of the 
Fuller Brush business. 

We ring thousands of doorbells in the course of a 
year. We think you can learn a lot that way. 


NATT W. EMERSON 
Vice-President 
Manager of 
New England Office 


LEON D. HANSEN WILLIAM C. MAGE! 
Account Representative Associate Manager, 
Manager of Production Department 


Pittebargh Office New York 








CHICAt 


PITTs] 
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JAMES L. TROWBRIDGE GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL 
Writer Publicity Department 
New York . New York 


Account Representative 
Chicago 








PAUL McELROY WILLIAM T. WATERS 
Account Representative Assistant Account Representative 
Detroit New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building . MINNEAPOLIS: 1421-25 Northwestern Bank Building 
> 








Advertised in St.Louis 
exclusively in 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
and the other large 
evening newspaper 


Cigar manufacturers are another 
group of national advertisers who 
are finding it profitable to make a 
more intensive sales effort in that 
part of the market covered by The 
St. Louis Star. 


In the first three months of 1930, 
although the total cigar advertising 
volume carried by The Star, the 
other large evening newspaper and 
the daily morning newspaper va- 
ried only a few thousand lines, it 
is most significant that The St. 
Louis Star GAINED 13,812 lines*, 
while the daily Post-Disvatch and 
daily morning Globe - Democrat 
BOTH LOST! 


* Figures taken from Media Records, Inc. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CoO. 
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ohn Ruskin 


AND BIGGEST CIGAR 
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states the committee, “is well illus- 
trated by the results of the past 
year. he abnormal conditions 
following the business depression 
of last tall which resulted in the 
failure of several advertisers 
failed to cause publishers any un- 
usual loss because the bulk of ad- 
vertising of those companies which 
failed was placed through adver- 
tising agencies which, because of 
their strong reserves, were able to 
absorb such losses.” 





Report of the Radio 
Committee 





Development of radio as an ad- 
vertising medium competitive with 
newspapers is closely tied up with 
free publicity, according to the re- 
port of the radio committee. Use 


of radio by advertisers has resulted , 


in reapportionment of a large num- 
ber of national advertising sched- 
ules and if newspapers have lost 
more than their just share in this 
reapportionment, it was stated, this 
is because of the free publicity 
given to radio programs which ad- 
vertisers are unable to get from 
any other medium. 

This is particularly true in a pe- 
riod of depression, it was stated, 
when a merchant, looking for a 
way of reducing advertising ex- 
pense, naturally cuts off the me- 
dium where he can continue to get 
publicity without paying for it. 

“It would be interesting to de- 
termine,” reads the report, “what 
part of radio advertising is sold 
solely on the strength of radio as 
a medium able to stand on its own 
feet and what part of it is due to 
the strength imparted to it by its 
competitive medium, newspapers. 
This immediately brings up the 
question of radio programs. There 
is undoubtedly news interest in 
radio programs, and to this extent 
it is the unquestioned duty of the 
newspapers to supply that news. 
It does not necessarily follow that 
a newspaper should take upon it- 
self the task of popularizing trade 
names in radio programs use 
certain firms are spending money 
with a competitive medium, radio, 
for that purpose . 

The committee draws a simile 
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between the relations of radio and 
newspapers by referring to the his- 
tory of railroads and the automo- 
bile. “We read frequently of more 
trains being discontinued on branch 
lines and for commuting purposes,” 
the report states. “Imagine the 
railroads doing nothing to protect 
themselves against this competi- 
tion, but, instead, building the con- 
crete roads and supplying the buses 
with gasoline and you will have 
something of a comparison with 
newspapers supplying radio sta- 
tions with news and free publicity 
on trade rfames, which make their 
advertising medium salable at such 
high rates . . With the lineage 
loss figures of the last few months, 
many newspaper publishers may 
well begin to question the wisdom 
of their policy toward their new- 
found competitor.” 

The report was signed by Elzey 
Roberts, of the St. Louis Star, 
chairman, and his committee, Amon 
G. Carter, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Louis Hannoch, Newark, 
N. J., Sunday Call; J. R. Know- 
land, Oakland, Calif., Tribune; 
W. H. Pettibone, Detroit Free 
Press, and John S. Cohen, Atlanta 
Journal. 

Following its presentation, Ed- 
win S. Friendly, business manager, 
New York Sun, discussed the pro- 
gram phase of publicity and en- 
tered into a description of free 
publicity in general as this is 
being by the Publishers 
Association of New York. The 
practice followed is to return all 
publicity material to the manufac- 
turer whose product is concerned. 
This practice is working out well. 
A similar method is being followed 
by the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association, it was re- 
ported by D. N. Slep, of the Al- 
toona, Pa., Mirror. 





Reports on Measurement 
of Advertising Lineage 





Two reports were submitted by 
a committee appointed at the fall 
convention last year to make sug- 
gestions and formulate a program 
for measuring advertising lineage. 
The object of this study was to 
standardize methods, if possible, so 
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that the lineage of any paper could 
be computed on the same basis as 
any other paper. 

A majority report was read by 
S. R. Winch, Portland, Oreg., 
Journal, in the absence of L. K. 
Nicholson, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, chairman of the com- 
mittee. This report had in view a 
plan which would set up a lineage 
measurement bureau within the as- 
sociation. The proposal called for 
classifications under national, local 
and classified. It was stated that 
there was lack of agreement on the 
part of New York publishers. 
Until they agree on a_ method 
it was suggested the association 
should do nothing. The report 
of the minority was offered by 
Joseph F. Melia, of the New York 
American. 

Following discussion of both re- 
ports, it was voted that they be 
referred to the board of directors, 
the officers and the same committee 
for further study, with instructions 
to bring in recommendations at the 
next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation. 





Thumbs Down on Five- 
Day Week 


Movements to establish a five- 
day week in the publishing busi- 
ness are being pushed in several 
cities, but the demand of the unions 
in this respect have not been 
met by any daily newspaper so 
far as is known by the committee 
on labor. Its report was submitted 
by Harvey J. Kelly, chairman, 
E. H. Butler and Charles H. Tay- 
lor. Mr. Kelly pointed out that 
publishers are now paying $150,000 
more daily in wages to members 
of the printing trades union than 
they were paying in 1920 when liv- 
ing costs were at their peak. 

The committee referred to a 
statement made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board to 
the effect that “in the course of 
time, individual adjustments and 
policies may tend in the direction 
of one general practice, such as 
the five-day week.” It is pointed 
out that there is insufficient ex- 
perience to judge whether such a 
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practice would be conducive of 
good and the statement ends: 

“The conclusion that any or all 
industrial establishments could ad- 
vantageously adopt the five-day 
week schedule does not follow 
from the evidence offered in its 
favor by a majority of the com- 
panies qualified from experience 
to appraise its advantages and 
drawbacks.” 

The committee recommends that 
no member of the association enter 
into a five-day week contract until 
and unless a national policy is 
jointly agreed upon and recom- 
mended by the A. N. P. A. and 
International Unions. Any other 
procedure, it was stated, has the 
effect of trying an economic ex- 
periment solely at the expense of 
the publisher. 

A letter was read to the conven- 
tion which was written by Wood- 
ruff Randolph, secretary of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, 
in which he stated that the union 
was insisting on the five-day week 
and commended the plan for en- 
dorsement by the publishers. Mr 
Taylor, of the Boston Globe, read 
a letter in reply in which the pro- 
posal was turned down. The con- 
vention unanimously adopted a mo- 
tion approving this letter. 


E. Macfarlane Heads 


Bureau of Advertising 

W. E. Macfarlane, of the Chicag 
Tribune, has been appointed chairmar 
of the committee in charge of the B 
reau of Advertising. His appointment 
was announced at the close of the con 
vention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association by Harry Chan 
dier, president. He succeeds Willian 
F. Rogers, of the Boston Transcript. 

Edwin S. Friendly, of the New York 
Sun, was elected vice-president to suc 
ceed Mr. Macfarlane. Membership of 
the committee continues unchanged and 
includes: Cliarles D. Atkinson, Atlanta 
Journal ; Don Bridge, Indianapolis 
News; Frank H. Burgess, La Crosse 
Tribune; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times; William G. Chandler, Scripps 
Howard Newspapers; William J. Hof 
mann, Portland Oregonian; F. I. Ker, 
Hamilton Spectator; Col. Frank Knox, 
Hearst Newspapers; Fleming Newbold 
Washington Star; David B. Plum, Troy 
Record; William F. Rogers, Boston 
Transcript; A. L. Shuman, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Walter A. Strong, Chi 
cago Daily News: S. E. Thomason, 
Tampa Tribune; Frank E. Tripp, Gan- 
nett. Newspapers; Louis Wiley, New 
York Times. 
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Business 
Papers Ready for Spring 
Meeting 


“THE program for the spring 
meeting of The Associated 
Business Papers has been com- 
pleted. This meeting, which will 
be held at The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 5, 
6 and 7, will offer the following 
speakers and subjects: 

May 5, morning: Address of the 
president, C. A. Musselman. The 
staff will present “The 1929 Space 
Record—What It Reveals” and will 
discuss the advisability of continu- 
ing this statistical compilation; di- 
rect mail committee report, C. G. 
Buzby, “Should Lists Be Sold Out- 
right?”; catalog and directory com- 
mittee report, Chauncey Williams, 
“Handling _Changes in Commission 
. “How Can Publishers 
Curb , the Listed Cost of Circula- 

OED The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers campaign, William Le- 
Brecht, chairman, advertising com- 
mittee, and G. Lynn Sumner, presi- 
dent, G. Lynn ‘Sumner Company; 
“Advertising Agency Relations— 
Past, Present, Future,” Colonel Wil- 
lard Chevalier, chairman, agency re- 
lation’s committee. Related discus- 
sion topics: “Handling Unethical 
Copy” and “Better Identification of 
Good Industrial Agencies,” and the 
Associated Business Papers zéne or- 
ganization. 

May 6, afternoon: 
CF Stark, chairman, rate research 
committee. Questions to be dis- 
cussed: “How should copy service 
be handled?”; “How many proofs 
should be furnished advertisers with- 
out additional charge?”’; “Blanket 
company contracts covering advertis- 
ing for subsidiaries”; “‘What are the 
special market studies worth in dol- 
lars to those for whom they are 
prepared?”’; “‘What is the real scope 
of the business- -paper publisher’s re- 
sponsibility to advertisers?” and 
“How far should the publisher go 
in selling special educational services 
allied to his field, such as reprints, 
reports and books ?” 

Evening: Annual dinner and edi- 
torial award announcements. 

May 7, afternoon: Open forum, 
at which members will present topics 
for discussion; election of officers 
and executive session. 

The afternoon of May 5 and morn- 
ings of May 6 and Ma 7 will be 
given over to golf. Fred Cole, Pen- 
ton Publishing Company, is chair- 
man of the golf committee. 


Rate research, 


Now Lasky Advertising Service 
The name of the advertising division 

of Lasky Printers, Inc., Newark, 

has been changed to the Lasky Adver- 

tising Service. 
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General Motors Sales for 
Quarter 


For the first three months of 1930, 
General Motors Corporation dealers in 
the United States delivered to con- 
sumers 286,690 cars, compared with 
351,079 cars delivered during the cor. 
responding period of 1929. Sales by 
General Motors manufacturing divisions 
to dealers in the United States amounted 
to 323,443 cars, during the first quarter 
of this year, as compared with 413,173 
ears for the first three months of last 
year. Total sales to dealers, including 
Canadian sales and overseas shipments, 
amounted to 368,635, compared with 
523,119 for the first quarter of 1929 

These figures include the sales of 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Mar 
quette, Oakland, Viking, Buick, LaSalle 
and Cadillac passenger cars and trucks 

Net earnings of the General Motors 
Corporation, including equities in the 
undivided profits of subsidiary and af. 
filiated companies not consolidated, 
amounted to $44,968,587, for the first 
quarter of this year. This compares wit! 
$61,910,987 for the corresponding quar 
ter of last year. 


To Market Velvetex, New 


Product 


The, Velvetex Corporation has been 
formed for the manufacture of Velvetex, 
a rug and carpet lining, and has taken 
over the plant of the LaPorte Rubber 
Company, LaPorte, Ind. The company 
will also make novelty rugs and _ hall 
runners. Velvetex, a combination of 
rubber and wool, will be advertised in 
business papers and by direct mail. A 
consumer campaign in magazines and 
newspapers is to follow as soon as dis- 
tribution warrants. 


W. M. Sherrill with First 
National Bank of St. Louis 


W. M. Sherrill, for several years man 
ager of the mail sales and circulariza 
tion department of Caldwell & Company, 
Nashville, investment bankers, has be- 
come associated with the First National 
Bank of St. Louis. He will have charge 
of advertising for the First National 
Company, the investment division of the 
First National Bank. 


T. B. Creamer Starts Own 
Business 


Theodore B. Creamer, formerly wit! 
Lord & Thomas and Logan at Los An- 
. and previously with N. W. Ayer 

Son, Inc., has started his own adver- 
tising business at 453 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. 


Shreveport “Journal” Appoints 
John Budd Company 


The Shreveport, La., Journal has ap- 
pointed the John Budd Company, pub- 
ishers’ representative, .as its national 
representative. 
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| Dodge Brothers announce two 

TTT) “sensational valves” for automo- 
| bile owners in their new “6” and 
“8... Liberty, with its more than 
2,400,000 weekly circulation and 

its lowest cost, represents a sensa- 

tional value for advertisers . . . 
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1930 marks the fifth year that 
Dodge valves have been adver- 
tised to an ever-growing car- 
minded Liberty audience. 


Liberty 


=z Biggest Newsdealer Sale of Any Magazinel: 














- DAILY NEWS RECORD 
FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL (PARIS) 
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n Costumie 


These, the principal factors in the 

costume jewelry business, are reg- 

ular advertisers in the pages of the 
Fairchild Publications: 


M. ARNSTEIN & CO., Inc. 
ARTISTIC NOVELTY CO., Inc. 
B. A. BALLOU & CO. 
BLACHER BROS. 

BORRELLI & VITELLI, Inc. 
COHN & ROSENBERGER 
COHN & WEINSTOCK, Inc. 
ARTHUR B. COYKENDALL 
FISHEL & BOLLE, Inc. 
MIRIAM HASKELL 

THE INDRA PEARL CO 

R. H. KIMBALL, Inc. 

D. LISNER & CO. 

JOS. H. MEYERS & BRO. 
NEW ENGLAND GLASS WORKS 
ABBY B. PRATHER 

W. REICHERT & CO 
SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS. 
SHAPIRO-GOLDMAN CO. 
STAR JEWELRY CO., Inc. 
WEINER & WOOLF 
WEINREICH BROS. CO. 
ARTEL CO., Inc. 

MAZER BROS 

CUNEO 

TRIFARI, KRUSSMAN & FISHEL, Inc. 
HECHT PEARL CO., Inc. 
ARNOF-LEVY CO., Inc. 
WHITING & DAVIS 


HE essence of a success- 

ful business in costume 
jewelry is continuously main- 
tained novelty. For low- 
priced necklaces, earrings, 
bracelets, buckles and the like 
are definitely in the class of 
style merchandise, fast-devel- 
oping, fast-turning and fast- 
changing. The principal 
outlets for costume jewelry 
are the department store and 
the specialty shop. This 
means hand-to- mouth buy- 
ing, rigidly controlled by 
merchandise managers and 
others. Stores of this kind 
maintain close market con- 
tact; they prefer to buy, 
rather than to be sold. 


Under such circumstances, 
then, it is imperative to the 
manufacturer or importer of 
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costume jewelry to have frequent contact with the retailer. 
From twelve to fifty-two contacts a year are essential to the 
proper cultivation of the department store for this class of 
merchandise. And each of these contacts should reach from 
three to nine persons whose influence affects the store's 
purchasing. 


Obviously the cost of personal contact with so many 
people at such frequent intervals would be prohibitive. 
Hence the necessity for contact through the pages of publi- 
cations which not only reach a// the people who have a 
hand in buying, but reach them with peculiar effectiveness. 


WOMEN'S WEAR DAILY, the principal newspaper of the 
textile-apparel industry, goes daily into every larger store 
because it is the market paper of a great industry which 
depends on style. 


STYLE SOURCES, the Fairchild semi-monthly authority on 
style in everything women buy, reaches buyers, sales people, 
stylists and control executives in stores from coast to coast 
—and more of them than any other magazine in its field. 


LIUBLICATIONS 


h STREEW YORK, N. Y. 
EL ANALWBMEN’S WEAR DAILY FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON—PARIS) 





YLE SOU! 








RCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES MAN and his clothes (LONDON) 
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The Westinghouse Conception of a 
Sales-Promotion Campaign 


In Scope of Structure and in Detail of Forethought, Here Is a Noteworthy 
Selling Plan 


T_ often has been said that in the 

field of electrical merchandising 
there was no merchandising until 
the power companies went into the 
retail-store business to sell appli- 
ances to the public. Certainly the 
central stations have pioneered. In 
many a community, the brightest, 
smartest, best-manned retail store 
in which to buy a toaster or a per- 
colator is the glistening emporium 
of the Blank Electric Light and 
Power Company. 

But whence comes the central 
stations’ inspiration? For the sup- 
ply of sales-promoting ideas, what 
is their power plant? 

We find at least a part of the 
answer in a campaign now being 
conducted by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany to increase the sales of West- 
inghouse water systems, It is a 
campaign that, for its scope and 
thoroughness, seems to deserve the 
detailed attention of any industry. 

From the Westinghouse offices in 
East Pittsburgh went bulky mail- 
ings to company men who sell to 
the central stations. Enclosed in 
each mailing was a letter that 
read : 

With this letter you are receiving 
one of the advance copies of the Cen- 
tral Station Campaign on Westinghouse 
Water Systems. . 

We are sure you will agree with us 
that this campaign is exceptionally well 
planned, complete, and will prove very 
effective. . 

You will note that the portfolio takes 
up the following in the order mentioned: 

1—The mar : ; 

2—Statistics to prove the business is 
an all-year-around one. , 
ater systems as a load builder. 
(Building of rural lines creates 
many prospects.) , 
4—Pad of survey sheets, to determine 
market, ibilities, and profit. 
5—Selling Features of Westinghouse 
Water Systems. weg 
6—Data to = “in determining 
pro’ application. 7 
tNate! Extra pads of these applica- 
tion charts may be secured to accom- 
modate the mumber of salesmen em- 
ployed by the central station.) 
7—National advertising. - 
&—Three letters for mailing—with 
return postcards. 
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9—Three enclosure mailing pieces. 
10—Mats or cuts for local newspaper 
advertising. 


helps— 
(a) Giant window poster 
(b) Demonstrator 

12—Answer Book. 

13—Suggestions for sales schools. 

14—Endurance Flight Contest— 

(A carefully planned sales con- 
test for use at any specific time.) 
(a) Contest chart for weekly re- 
cordings 

(b) Miniature airplanes a 
men’s names to be inserted and 
plotted in the “‘sky” to lend per- 
sonal interest 

(c) Letterheads, to be used as 
weekly progress bulletins to the 
salesmen, and to be edited by the 
central station sales-promotion 
Manager... . 

We wish you would go over this cam- 
paign very thoroughly, and if there are 
any points not clear to you, please write 
us at once, 

Then we wish you would thoroughly 
analyze the number of places where it 
can be used and present it. We know 
you will have success and that it will 
assist you in getting a great many cen- 
tral stations to handle Westinghouse 
Water Systems. We also know you will 
be able to get them to conduct the sales 
contest. ... 

We’ hope you will like this campai 
and we wish you much success in the 
use of it. May we hear from you re- 
garding your plans for its use? 


_In the order in which they are 
listed in the letter, let us examine 
the campaign documents and ex- 
hibits. For the central stations’ 
convenience, most of the informa- 
tion, suggestions, samples of ad- 
vertising, forms and what not, 
were. incorporated in an elaborate 
booklet, which discusses, first, the 
water-systems market. “Westing- 
house Electric Water Systems,” 
says the opening sentence, “are 
needed in cities, towns and in the 
country.” Then the generalization 
is expanded and amplified and ex- 
plained by statistics on the num- 
ber of water systems sold in the 
United States from 1923 to 1929 
and by actually listing potential 
markets. 

Next, a full-page discussion of a 
question in which every central sta- 
tion is interested: To what ex- 
tent will a given appliance increase 
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the consumption of current? We 
find : rough average shows 
that a farm. requires 325 to 350 
gallons of water a day, or 10,000 
gallons a month. And surveys show 
that about 500 gallons of water 
are supplied for each kilowatt-hour 
of energy. (Slightly - more for 
deep-well pumps and a little less 
for shallow-well pumps.) There- 
fore, about 20 Xilowatt-hours per 
month, or 240 kiiowatts per year, 
may be considered a fair average 
consumption for a Westinghouse 
Water System. . 

“If you will take a few minutes 
with our representative to fill out 
the survey sheet shown on the op- 
posite page, you can readily deter- 
mine the market for Westinghouse 
Water Systems right in your ter- 
ellory. « ..” 

The survey sheet, intended 
merely to visualize the market for 
the central station’s own edifica- 
tion, provides a means for setting 
down in form such statistical facts 
as: The number of customers on 
rural lines; number of connected 
customers in suburbs without 
water-company service; number of 
connected customers in towns and 
cities without adequate water pres- 
sure; number of connected cus- 
tomers in hard-water districts: In 
addition, the survey sheet provides 
a means by which the central sta- 
tion may establish a water-system 
quota. 

Next, the portfolio devotes two 
pages to selling points—with illus- 
trations. 

Now for the matter of applica- 
tion. We read: “Westinghouse 
simplifies the problem of applica- 
tion for your salesmen. The appli- 
cation chart on the opposite page 
serves a double purpose. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to make it easy 
for any of your salesmen to spec- 
ify the proper Westinghouse Water 
System for a particular installa- 
tion. . 

An Opening Wedge 

“In the second place, this simple 
chart serves as an opening wedge 
to pry loose a sale. Your sales- 
man sits down with the prospect 
and talks over his individual prob- 
lem. By means of the chart, he 
shows him exactly how many gal- 
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lons of water he uses every day. 
This procedure interests the pros- 
pect makes him feel he is 
getting a very personal service . . . 
an individual survey of his re- 
quirements . Shows him in 
cold figures just what his needs 
are . . . convinces him of the tre- 
mendous possibilities of.a Westing- 
house Water System as a means of 
saving time, work and _ worry. 
Once the prospect realizes his 
needs, selling him the proper type 
and size of system becomes an easy 
matter.” 

Happily, the application chart is 
a form consisting of a single page 
—and a small page, at that. 

Next follows a showing of na- 
tional advertising, with this com- 
ment: “Every one of these adver- 
tisements is especially built to draw 
inquiries, which are turned over to 
the central stations, thus forming 
a basis of a mailing list of pros- 
pects who are actually in the mar- 
ket for water systems.” 

The direct-by-mail advertising, 
designed to be mailed by the cen- 
tral stations, consists of two groups 
of material, one a group of three 
letters and the other a group of 
three enclosures. Each of the let- 
ters is really an illustrated folder 
The first of the series typifies the 
informal style of copy: 


a Sere 
The other day, one of our cus- 
tomers said, “When we first had 
the high-line run in, we figured 
we'd just need it for lights. But 
we know now that light is only one 
of many conveniences you can have 
when you've got electricity.” 
You probably feel the same way! 
And now we've another conve- 
nience for you—the convenience of 
running water, at the turn of a 
faucet, whenever and wherever you 
want it. A regular city water works 
of your own! This service we can 
make available to you with the new 
Westinghouse Automatic Electric 
Water System. 
_ This new water system will de- 
liver water, under pressure, to any 
part of r home or farm. And it 
will do the job without any atten- 
tion from you. You won’t have to 
start the pump, stop it, or adjust 
it. For it is egmpletely automatic. 
A recent purc of a large num- 
ber of these new Westinghouse 
Water Systems enables us to offer 
them to you at a big saving . . . 
at the special price of $ down 
and the remainder in 18 monthly 
payments. Send the enclosed post- 
card to us and let us tell you more 
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A Brighter, Keener, 
Faster Tool 


The compelling necessity for grester 
effectiveness, greater efficiency, greater 
economy, is just as conspicuous in 
advertising as in production. 

Precision is the essential. Alert 
advertisers and advertising agents have 
found a new precision tool for the 
job- of advertising to business and to 
business men. In skilled hands it will 
build opinion and make sales in that 
compact group of outstanding business 
leaders who are the most important 


men in America. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


The Journal of Business News and Interpretation 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CLEVELAND 
GREENVILLE - LOS ANGELES - LONDON 


M<GRAW-HILL PUBLISHING €O., INC, 
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about these remarkable new West- 
inghouse Systems and the extremel 
, ed price for which we can install 
them, 


Sincerely yours, 


The three enclosures, any one of 
which may be used either as a self- 
contained mailing piece or as an 
enclosure with light bills, are de- 
signed (1) to announce a special 
sales offer on the part of the cen- 
tral station, (2) to gather informa- 
tion by means of returnable ques- 
tionnaire blanks, and (3) to convey 
information about the systems. 

Suggested advertising in news- 
papers is characterized by simplic- 
ity in typography and illustration. 
The -giant poster included in the 
campaign material is a three-color 
creation, emphasizing by means of 
illustration and inset captions, sa- 
lient talking points of the product. 

To take the products to the pros- 
pects, the Westinghouse company 
has provided two demonstrator sys- 
tems—the one a portable that can 
be carried on a truck or on the 
back of a salesman’s automobile, 
the other, a heavier type, designed 
to be installed in the central sta- 
tion’s display window or set up on 
the sales floor. For the smaller 
type, the central station pays the 
Westinghouse company $69 net, 
and for the larger, $85. 

As its name implies, the “An- 
swer Bogk” is a handy compila- 
tion of ‘questions—including the 
prospect’s objecting arguments— 
and the salesman’s answers. 

To stimulate the campaign, the 
Westinghouse company strongly 
urges central stations to conduct 
sales schools and sales contests. 
Schools, it is pointed out, “will give 
the salesmen the information they 
need to sell the systems,” and will 
“familiarize them with your mar- 
ket analysis and general sales plan.” 
For discussion in the classes or 
meetings, the company suggests the 
following topics: The market; 
the apparatus—including the com- 
plete line of pump-system prod- 
ucts; installations ; prices ; time 
payments ; the campaign in general 
and its details in particular; sales 
contests; objections and answers, 
and competition. 

By way of equipment for a 
sales contest—a non-stop en- 
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durance flight by airplane, with 
every salesman an aviator—the 
company provides a score board, a 
fleet of miniature airplanes to be 
posted on the board, and a supply 
of specially printed forms for con- 
test bulletins. The company sug- 
gests that each salesman be as- 
signed a contest quota, against 
which each 1 per cent sold is to 
constitute “one hour” in the air, 
and that the standings of all sales- 
men be posted on the score board 
not less often than once a week. 
For the winners, the company sug- 
gests prizes in cash; thus—“We 
suggest that you allot 1 to 3 per 
cent of your loading for prize 
money and distribute it in such a 
way that at least one-half of your 
salesmen will be eligible for prizes.” 
Thus the whole campaign is pre- 
arranged and standardized—but not 
standardized to the extent that the 
central station is left no degree of 
initiative at all. On its own, the 
central station is asked to— 
Survey its own sales possibilities 
and establish its own “loading”; 
Decide upon the time of the 
campaign and the duration; and 
Decide upon the types of water 
systems that are best suited to its 
territory, and establish its own spe- 
cial prices and time-payment terms. 
On its part, the Westinghouse 
company offers to provide all lit- 
erature, forms, and other material, 
and, besides, to delegate special 
representatiyes to instruct the cen- 
tral-station salesmen and to give 
whatever other personal co-opera- 
tion the salesmen may need. 
Thus, with forethought, a manu- 
facturing company plans its sales 
efforts to dovetail with the efforts 
of its distributors—with fore- 
thought for many kinds of activity 
and many details. Perhaps West- 
inghouse knows that not many cen- 
tral stations will adopt all the sug- 
gestions, in toto and from alpha 
to omega; but Westinghouse also 
knows that distributors—even dis- 
tributors who are as capable mer- 
chandisers as are the power com- 
panies—are highly receptive to 
profit-building ideas, and that, by 
the law of averages, a majority of 
the ideas and suggestions inevitably 
are adopted. 
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common—40 per cent in 7 
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F. ‘A. Seiberling, presi- » 
dent of Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co., says that his plant will have increased pro- 





duction 100 per cent during April, following a March 
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ales record outstripping 1929. He expects to step up 
production further in May and again in June. 












he Times-Press showed a healthy gain in general 
Madvertising. 123,890 lines of general copy were pub- 
lished in March, 1930, compared with 113,720 lines 


for the same period last year. 










Based on the above statements, it is reasonable to 





anticipate that local business will find the future even 



















more kind. 


Production in the industrial plants of the area has al- 

= ready been accelerated. Local business is reacting to 

the stimuli of spring weather and general business 
revival. 

t Coll you have merchandise to sell, sell it here in 

‘er Off Akronaria, where business is sound and where people 

ed atfhave money to spend. This rich market is ready at all 

PTe-Btimes to purchase your product—providing you adver- 


more tise it in the newspaper Akron people read. 
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Here’s Another Publication Score 


Card for Space Buyers 


Applying the Triangular Theorem to Publications 


By Francis Juraschek 


President, Freystadt-Juraschek, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


R. SLOMANSON* has a 
good idea, but he asks space 
buyers to take an intelligence test 
‘in applying it. Also, he limits his 
analysis to industrial publications, 
when the analysis should be broad 
enough, if basically sound, to mea- 
sure any publication, industrial, 
trade, class, general or golf. 
Let’s approach the problem from 


* a different angle. An ancient Greek 


philosopher once professed to find 
in the triangle a key to all human 
situations. Let’s apply the triangu- 
lar theorem to publications and see 
what happens. 

There must be a publisher, there 
must be readers, there must be ad- 
vertisers. That’s our first triangu- 
lar situation . . . and it holds 
good for all publications. Like- 
wise it holds the germ of a triangu- 
lar analysis; an analysis based, as 
research men tell us all analyses 
must be based, on questions. All 
right, let’s go: 

1. Who writes this publication? 
This is the publisher angle. It 
means: who are the editors, why 
do they produce the publication, 
what niche does it fill, what de- 
gree of authority do its pronounce- 
ments carry, what values derive 
from the contributed articles, 
stories, essays, news flashes, trade 
puffs, etc., etc.? 

Who reads this publication? 
Here’s where the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations takes a half Nelson. 
Go as far as you like in this analy- 
sis . . . determine the percentages 
of big business executives and 
gum-chewing morons who feed on 
the mental pabulum dished up, 
over and across. Dig into renew- 
als; uncover the premiums, openly 
given and not-so-openly offered, 
for subscriptions; find out the why 





*An answer to “An Industrial Pub- 
lication Score Card for the Space Buy- 
er,” by A. J. Slomanson, Parnters’ Inx, 
page 159, April 17, 1930. 


of newsstand sales, if any; and by 
all means, examine the reader re- 
sponse as evidenced by the letters 
to the editors. And, too, glance 
briefly at the seventeen researches 
made by prominent agencies to de- 
termine the relative standings of 
all the publications in the field, as 
determined by, let us say, 500 ques- 
tionnaires apiece. . . . It all helps. 
Who advertises in this pub- 
lication? Why? Here’s the angle 
which Mr. Slomanson missed en- 
tirely. And it’s, oh! so important. 
(Ask any advertising agency man 
who has been told by a client that 
Blank Magazine must be used, be- 
cause a competitor is using it!) 
Don’t talk to me about vicious 
circles. I know that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success . . that the 
publication which has, gets. More 
power to it! There must be some 
reason, other than high-powered 
salesmanship. Who are the adver- 
tisers, and why? What do they 
get out of it . . and who has 
dropped by the wayside because he 
didn’t get anything out of it? 


A Rule-of-Three Analysis 


Here’s a rule-of-three analysis 
which I have been using for a 
dozen years. It has worked on all 
types of publications, from country 
newspapers to metropolitan dailies ; 
from national magazines to house 
magazines; from bricklayers’ ga- 
zettes to psychopathic reviews. 

If you must keep a score card, 
assign 33% points to each Who 
and break down further ad libi- 
twm. Personally, although I revel 
in statistics, I’ve never been able 
to keep score intelligently at this 
game. I absorb, and chew the cud 
of reflection, and get a general im- 
pression ; then decide, and fight like 
hell with the client to make him 
see why I have so decided! 

But seriously, the three Whos 
do form the basis of as brief or 
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The Sale of 
is a Par Three 
Hole 


So the seasoned player keeps his eye on the 


order, takes a good grip on the advertising 
schedule ... reaches the architect with the tee 
shot . . . approaches the contractor with his 
second ...and nails his par with a putt to the 
dealer .. . Some manufacturers make a hole in 
one now and then... But successful businesses 
are run on the law of averages— anyone who 
plays par doesn’t have to ask for a raise... 
lf a new member asks you which is the most 
important— architect, contractor or dealer—ask 


him which shot on a par “3” hole makes the 


others unnecessary . . . You can contact effec 


tively all three markets for $1,000 per month. 


NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, INC. 


* National Trade Journals, Inc., 621 Fifth Ave., N. Y.--Bwilding Division: Forum; Building Age: 
[ramen dnensanannnnteeytinpmsb@atimedenheytnteaenstadhangrtnes oe aan. 
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Building Products 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The Architectural Forum 


monthly for the architect 


Building Age 


monthly for the contractor 


Building Material Marketing 


monthly for the dealer 


National Builders Catalog 


annually — used daily by the contractor and dealer 


1930-31 Building Year 
Edition closes May 15th 


Send for printed information or a representative 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Sporte Dietdlen: Qeerting Good Te ee ew ay ae Sainihiiin 
Fishing Gazette. Diesel Division: ‘eaundin end bere. Nations! Cleaner & Dyer. Specialty Saieemas Magesive 
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as extended an analysis as you care 
to make, of any publication . 
once you know your market. And 
no advertising agency man has a 
right to make any decision on pub~ 
lications until he does know his 
markets. 

Notice, if you will, that there is 
no clear-cut line of demarcation as 
to the effects of the answers to the 
three questions, Who? There can’t 
be, because they form a closed tri- 
angle. In any triangle any one 
angle is formed by two adjacent 
sides. 

The publisher publishes in order 
to influence opinion and to gain ad- 
vertising revenue. Editors and 
contributors write to gain a fol- 
lowing and produce financial re- 
turn. 

Readers buy to get news, be 
amused or to learn something, and 
also to learn how and where to 
spend their money. Editorial and 
advertising pages are read today 
with equal interest by 99 per cent 
of the human race. The other 1 
per cent don’t deserve any classi- 
fication. 

Advertisers buy space ostensibly 
to sell goods, but really to be 
among those present. As an agency 
man, I shouldn’t give this latter 
secret away it’s sb loaded 
with dynamite. I need it tofound 
out my triangle theory, how- 
oS 

Be a sport, Mr. Slomanson, and 
try out the three Whos analysis. 
I’ve tried out your method, and 
I’m too dumb to keep the score 
straight. 





Editorial Group to Meet 


The National Editorial Association will 
hold its 1930 cofvention at Milwaukee 
from June 16 to 18. The “Wisconsin 
Press Association will be the official 
hosts. John A. Kuypers, of DePere, 
Wis., is president of the Wisconsin as- 
sociation. Walter Dunlap, president of 
Klau- VanPietersom-Dunlap- Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, is 
Milwaukee chairman for convention ar- 
rangements. 


J. T. Mulcahy with San 
Francisco “Examiner” 

J. T. Mulcahy, formerly with the pub- 
licity department of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, advertising agency, has joined 
the national Coplay advertising sales 
staff of the San Francisco Examiner. 
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Business Paper Zone Plan 
Under Way at Chicago 


Following the adoption last year of a 
plan suggested by C. A. usselman, 
i f Associated i 


make possible more intimate 

of the publishing, editorial, advertising 
and circulation practices of member 
papers, the Western or Chi zone, 
ormed in accordance with the plan, has 
launched its activities. 

In the early part of this year, a se 
ries of meeti was held with the 
result that in that zone, the organiza- 
tion is being built up around three 
groups—editorial, sales and circulation, 
with the possibility of the formation of 
a direct-mail group later if interest war- 
rants. 

The circulation group has been built 
around an informal circulation round- 
table group which has already been 
meeting for several years under the 
leadership of Stanley Clague, of Modern 
Hospital. ils are being worked out 
over the problem of whether to build 
around this informal group, which in- 
cludes both Associated Business Paper 
members and non-members, or to set 
up a new organization. 

The sales representatives have or- 
ganized an association with L. C. Pelott, 
of the Iron Trade Review, as chairman 
with membership limited to members of 
the Associated Business Papers. 

The third group, the editorial, has con- 
tacted with a Froup which has been 
active for several years in the problems 
of the editorial side of business-paper 


——- 

Out of this zone organization. it is 
planned ultimately to create a Western 
zone cabinet com of chairmen of 


the groups and the two resident mem- 
bers of the Associated Business Papers 
executive committee, one of whom will 
be zone chairman. 





Street Railway Account to 
Porter Agency 


The Boston and Worcester Street 
Railway Company has appointed The 
Porter Cor oration, Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
A campaign featuring the company’s 
new Boston-Worcester-Springfield bus 
service is now under way. 


W. W. Fell Joins 
San Francisco Publisher 


William W. Fell, until recently in 
charge of the sales department of lithog- 
raphy anid printing of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, has joined the staff of 
the Recorder Printing & Publishing Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 











To Represent “Auto Truck 
Food Distributor” 
The Auto Truck Food Distributor, 
ot has appointed M. A. Corbett, 
e 


w York, as its Eastern advertising 
representative. 
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INFLUENTIA 
as 8 61 y 


A few years ago Cincinnati was an outcast amon 
cities . . . backward, sleepy, unprogressive, i 
the grasp of a political gang. 

Today this city is known from coast to coast 
one of the most progressive and. above all, 

best governed. 


And whereas before, civic institutions called i 
vain to outside capital to invest in Cincinnat 


now have come the executives of the railroad 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS - + + OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
end of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Who Reads the Post? 


Here are typical Post homes. 
In three out of four of these 
residences The Cincinnati 
Post is read. 


—_— % 


‘= 






0 build a $40,000,000 railroad terminal; now 
has come a great builder to erect a 48-story 
yscraper; now have come students from all 
ctions to study the new Negpoa which has 
ade those changes possib 

This building of the New Cincinnati is the work of 61% 
bf the families in Cincinnati who read The Cincinnati 
Post. it was the Post which supplied the age « that 


old the city on a mew government. This, while 
newspapers were either indifferent or actively hostile, 


To understand this, is to understand that The Cincinnati 
Post is an unusual newspaper. It has unusual influence. 
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ast amos t appeals to an unusual group of people—forward-think- 

‘essive, ing, civic-minded individuals who want the best, not only 
or their city, but also for themselves. 

> coast 0 reach this pongaumiee, prosperous, influential t of 
incinnati . . 61 per cent of the Cincinnati Market 

re all, . . your copy "must appear in The Cincinnati Post. 


ost Circulation — 
called @ City and Suburban 
Cincinnati’ In the 0, EK. Market 
(Gincinnatl Trading 
railroad@®, Total Circulation .............seececeees 





haincinnati Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





ATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
‘EWSPAPERS.---+-230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
ETROIT + PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO + ATLANTA 















































Why Cold Turkey Selling Must 


Be 


Done 


The Salesman Who Refuses to Do a Certain Amount of Cold Turkey 
Work Is Inviting a Sales Slump 


By Edwin J. Heimer 


General Sales Manager, Barrett-Cravens Company 


"TERE comes a time in every 
salesman’s career when he 
looks with disdain upon cold turkey 
selling. Temporary success pro- 
duced by previous cold turkey 
work and advertising cause an 
influx of orders which puts the 
salesman in the “big shot” class 
and from then on he is through 
polishing doorknobs. His position 
in the selling field is secure—no 
longer will he need stoop below his 
dignity to canvass cold turkey. 

Then, orders cease coming in, 
inquiries become few and far be- 
tween. Commissions grow weak 
and ultimately disappear. 

Right at this point the good 


salesman takes inventory and 
comes to the full realization that 
successful sales work, in many 


lines, is dependent almost entirely 
on cold turkey canvassing—and 
back to that type of selling he 
goes. The other salesman decides 
the product is sour or that his 
talents are being wasted in a field 
not suited to his particular sensi- 
tive qualifications. 

Ten years as sales manager of 
more than seventy-five specialty 
salesmen have afforded me a rare 
opportunity to observe how sales- 
men, as a class, blow hot and cold 
on the cold turkey type of ‘selling. 
The good ones soon realize the 
need of this part of their work and 
go back to it calmly and with the 
definite resolve that they will stray 
no more. The poor salesman never 
can make up his mind to do can- 
vassing and as a salesman he never 
amounts to much. Should he re- 
turn to cold turkey canvassing, he 
does it without heart and conse- 
quently the results are what. he 
always has claimed this class of 
selling produces—anil. ; 

A recent survey in an industrial 
market revealed that 52 per cent 
of the annual volume was repeat 





business. These repeat orders were 
stimulated by either one of two 
reasons—and in some instances by 
both. The first reason was gen- 
eral business expansion, while the 
second reason was replacement of 
worn out equipment. These two 
reasons produced 52 per cent of 
the volume in that industry. 

The remaining 48 per cent was 
new business. This new business 
was coming from concerns that had 
never the product and 
through cold turkey canvassing 
and intelligent advertising were 
made to see the advantages of ac- 
cepting this product. As is obvi- 
ous, this 48 per cent is added to 
those concerns contributing 52 per 
cent of the annual volume the fol- 
lowing year, and thereby materially 
increases the volume of repeat 
business. 


Watch New Business—Or Cease 
to Grow 


From this brief and simple ex- 
ample it is not difficult to deduce 
why it is necessary for salesmen 
constantly to continue their cold 
turkey canvassing. It becomes 
quite evident why it is increasingly 
necessary to increase the volume 
of new business. Unless this is 
done, the salesman’s income be- 
comes more and more dependent 
upon repeat business which prob- 
ably means that eventually it will 
vanish. Likewise, it becomes in- 
peg, necessary for each com- 
pany to keep a weather eye on its 
volume of new business—to see 
that it is more than keeping pace 
with repeat business—otherwise, 
the concern will cease to grow. 

In concluding these remarks it 
may not be amiss to say that when 
a salesman reaches the point where 
cold turkey canvassing is beneath 
his dignity, he has, by the same 
token, reached the point where his 
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ten-second-man’'s technique. 








FOR FINISHED CAMPAIGNS 


The MULTILGRAPH 
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ISIWON AT THE TAPE! 
y 


Off with a flash of enthusiastic sales meet- 
ings, striking portfolios of advertising and 
sales promotion plans, brilliant copy, distinc- 
tive illustrations! Down the stretch with well- 
planned trade broadsides, window displays, 
hand-out literature, envelope inserts! And 
at the finish... 


Here it is follow-up that counts. And sales 
and advertising executives have put more 
than one campaign across the finish line for 
a record by using Multigraph equipment for 
the follow-up to dealers, salesmen, jobbers 
and branch offices. 


Let a Multigraph representative talk it over 
with you. You'll find he speaks your language. 





THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1800 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
The Multigraph Sales Co., Limited 
137 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ontario 
(or consult your telephone directory) 








For writing vividly personalized 
letters economically in quantity 
—the Addressing Multigraph. 
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sales manager should take steps to 
replace him. The biggest kick in 
any salesman’s day should be those 
orders secured by cold turkey 
work. Even a poor salesman is 


HAT do I know about ad- 
vertising ethics? First ac- 
count I ever made any money on 
was Painless Dentistry. The old 
doc had ’em lined up on the curb 
waiting to get in and he and his 
little dope squirter made ’em think 
it didn’t hurt. Doc was supposed 
to have no ethics and the regular 
dentists wouldn’t pal with him. 
Doc said his idea of ethics was to 
do a good job with teeth. 
Advertising ethics! Wrong to 
submit a plan as a part of solicita- 
tion. Why wrong? Who says so? 
I'll tell you its wrong ‘cause its 
an expensive luxury and we know 
the foxier way. Study the ac- 
count, dig for some little thing 
they never thought of and tell 
about it. Sell the idea of research 
being so much better when it’s paid 
for—then get a job of investigat- 
ing preliminary to a campaign, and 
no matter whether you've done the 
job already or not, sell it! 
Boss and I discussed what we'd 
do to get Wonder Shoe. Wonder 


people wanted a plan. We pro- 
duced one. Worked out a beaut, 
copy, art, list and all. Boss got 


cold feet. Said his friendly com- 
petitors would think he was un- 
ethical; was willing to shave the 
edge off from ethics a bit if neces- 
sary to get Ford or General Mo- 
tors, but Wonder Shoe wasn’t big 
enough. “Help me out on this, 
Groucho,” he peeped, and then went 
to a convention of deacons or elders 
or something like that. 

I took the “plan,” cut out the 
pages devoted to copy, art and lists, 
filled them with other copy, art 
and lists fitting a faked-up client, 
as samples of how we would go 
to work if we had an account simi- 
lar to Wonder Shoe. Had a writer, 
Cook, help me with’ this, and how 
he spilled the painted words! 
Made a hit with Wonder. They 
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What Groucho Says 


He Believes in Advertising Ethics, But— 
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capable of making a good presen- 
tation when he is following up an 
inquiry, but only a good salesman 
can present his product in a con- 
vincing manner cold turkey. 















wanted us to do something like 
that for them. “Like that” is a 
lid that covers many a good pot. 
We were able to do something 
very much like that for them— 
of course we were. We were ethi- 
cal as heck, too, not having sub- 
mitted a plan for Wonder, and it 
being perfectly fair to show them 
how we would go to work if we 
had the chance. In our suggestion 
of how we would go to work we 
faked-up the name of “Sir Jeffer- 
son Shoe.” 

If we had used Wonder, it would 
have been a plan for Wonder and 
unethical. It ali made such a hit 
that they wanted to take the name 
“Sir Jefferson” and do the whole 
works, campaign copy and all, but 












we didn’t submit a plan for 
Wonder. 
Boss could look his friendly 


competitors in the eye. We had 
been strictly ethical all the way 
through, including a report we sub- 
mitted on some research already 
done, which we got paid for. With 
some modifications, such as com- 
mas and semicolons, we adapted 
the Sir Jefferson campaign to 
Wonder. 

Now are you sorry you made me 
discuss advertising ethics? Oh, 
split commissions? Buying busi- 
ness? Hiring a man _ who can 
bring in an account? You want 
your firm to be able to say, “We 
never do these things”? Then 
don’t do ’em; that’s easy. Call it 
ethics if you want to. I'll buy all 
the ethics I can make a profit on. 
You say ethics aren’t for profit? 
Guess again. Any code of indus- 
trial ethics is a mutual profit in- 
surance policy. You never saw 
such a code cut out any real and 
permanent profit items in your life. 
Get wise, admit you're in business 
to make money. 

GrovucHo. 
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There are many advantages 
in using the modern Ludlow 
typefaces. But most of them 
are secondary to the consid- 
eration that modern Ludlow 
faces are easy to read... . 
Stellar Bold is the compan- 
ion face to Stellar, the first 
modern American typeface 


of sans-serif design. ..... 


TELLAR BOLD 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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BAEN the first four months of 


1930 HOUSEHOLD has shown about 


$100,000 gain in advertising revenue. 


Au ONG others, 


these new advertisers have appeared during 
these months who were not in the magazine 


last year. 


CR: 
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Gerber’s Vegetables 
Karo Syrup 

Zonite 

H. Clay Glover 
Proctor & Gamble 
National Biscuit 
Leonard Refrigerator 
Shredded Wheat 
Johnson’s Floor Wax 
Ovaltine 

Lucky Strikes 

Three in one Oil 
Del Monte 
Sani-Flush 

Golden Glint Shampoo 


It looks like a gee Sinai to us. 





A CAPPER PUBLICATION - ARTHUR CAPPER - PUBLISHER 


NewYork Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Topeka Kansas City St. Louis 
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Of interest to advertisers are the 70,995 letters = t 
which GRIT editors received from readers last year. 7 
mem 

These letters (over 70% written by women) indicate rugs 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that GRIT is first in _— 
the hearts of its 400,000 reader-families, and that i 
it fills a genuine need in the average rural small tomet 
town home. is nes 
hard 

That GRIT reader-interest is by no means confined “w 
to the editorial columns, advertisers have proved to we ' 
their own satisfaction for almost half a century. Even m ; 
under the cold-blooded laboratory test of keyed of t 
copy, GRIT delivers results over and over again. block 
verti 

Our nearest representative will gladly discuss GRIT'S was 
proper place in your advertising program -— 
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Retrieving a “Lost” Sale 


New Ozite Plan Gives Dealer Another Chance to Make the Sale Even 
After It Has Been Lost 


“Oe problem in selling Ozite 
is that it is an accessory 
after the fact, if I may be per- 
mitted that phrase,” L. H. Regens- 
burg, president of the Clinton 
Carpet Company, Chicago, tells 
Printers’ Ink. “In other words, 
the rug is sold first and the Ozite 
cushion comes after. It is true 
that our sales of Ozite cushions 
for old rugs already in the home 
are rapidly increasing, but in the 
main our sale is made at the time 
the rug is purchased. 

“Being am accessory, we are 
often overlooked. In spite of all 
the efforts of the store owner, or 
the manager of the floor covering 
department, salesmen are likely to 
close a rug sale and neglect the 
cushion. To the store, this means 
a loss of profit it may just as well 
have, as well as less business for 
us, the manufacturer. But it is 
difficult to get all salesmen to re- 
member this. After all, selling 
rugs isn’t the easiest job in the 
world, especially if the salesman 
has pulled back a hundred rugs 
for a particularly difficult cus- 
tomer; thus the cushion naturally 
is neglected if the sale seems at all 
hard to manage. 

“Whatever the reasons for the 
lost Ozite sale, we realized they 
had to be overcome. As is so often 
the case, the salesman is the neck 
of the bottle to us, and if he 
blocked the sale, then all our ad- 
vertising and sales promotion work 
was wasted so far as that particu- 
iar customer was concerned. 

“The plan we worked out has 
had surprisingly good results, with 
unprecedented co-operation from 
the salesmen themselves. Our plan 
takes all the load off the dealer, 
and yet helps him in a way that he 
appreciates. 

“We provide every floor sales- 
man with a pocket-sized notebook. 
Each sheet carries spaces for the 
names of three customers who buy 
rugs or carpets, but do not buy 
Ozite. The salesman turns in each 
slip, as filled, to the head of his 


department or the owner of the 
store, who sends them on to us. 
Some stores do this daily; others 
send their slips in weekly batches. 

“We then send to each name a 
personalized letter referring to the 
new rug that has been purchased, 
and suggesting that an Ozite cush- 
ion will make the rug feel more 
luxurious and will double its life. 
We emphasize the importance of 
the investment, and the value of 
protecting the new rug. 

“The next step is to return the 
slip to the store from which it 
came. The salesman (or prefer- 
ably someone else in the depart- 
ment) then telephones the customer 
and suggests sending out, for in- 
spection, an Ozite cushion, which 
had been overlooked in the original 
order. To put it another way, the 
store practically apologizes for the 
salesman’s oversight in not recom- 
mending a cushion. Meanwhile, 
the prospect has received our let- 
ter and is generally more receptive 
than she would have been under 
ordinary circumstances. 

“Stores using this plan report 
that they retrieve 60 per cent to 
80 per cent of their lost cushion 
sales. Many of them sell addi- 
tional cushions after the first one 
is installed under the new rug. 


Small Expense to the Store 


“The total expense to the store 
consists of postage in sending the 
names to us, and the telephone 
calls to the customers. The results, 
even when they do not average as 
high as 80 per cent, are even more 
profitable than they seem because 
they utilize salesmen’s idle time. 
On rainy days and during the slow 
morning hours there is little to oc- 
cupy rug salesmen, and they can 
profitably employ this time with 
telephoning.” 

The Clinton company has one 
other plan that was suggested to 
it by a dealer, and is rapidly being 
adopted by others. Mr. Regens- 
burg thought it was ingenious 
when he first heard of it, but hardly 
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expected it to assume large pro- 
portions. 

“When one salesman is actually 
writing up an order for rugs or 
carpets, with the customer nearby,” 
he says, “another salesman strolls 
up, apparently by accident, and 
without a word drops a little or- 
ange card either on the rug, or on 
the sales book. This card merely 
says ‘Ozite.’ 

“It is remarkable how this simple 
device performs in several ways. 
First of all, it is a reminder to the 
salesman to sell an Ozite cushion 
if he has not already done so. 
Second, it gives the salesman a 
chance to turn to his customer and 
say, ‘Oh, yes—Bob just reminded 
me to suggest an Ozite cushion to 
you for your new rug. Of course 
I would have anyway. . . .’ With 
this informal opening, he can go 
into some detail about Ozite. 

“The third use of the little cards 
is this: Each salesman turns in at 
the end of the day all those which 
have been handed him by other 
men. On these he marks ‘Sold’ or 
‘Not Sold.’ The department man- 
ager can soon find out which of 
his men are weak on these ‘extra- 
profit’ sales, and can remedy the 
situation. He is as pleased with 
this method of checking up his 
men as we are with the added sales 
that result. 

“These two sales plans, simple 
and inexpensive as they are, create 
a great amount of interest and ac- 
tivity among salesmen. The most 
effective feature seems to be the 
simplicity with which the plans op- 
erate—requiring no _ high-pressur- 
ing, no costly follow-up, no annoy- 
ance.” 

Under the circumstances as re- 
lated here, it is not strange that 
Mr. Regensburg should be such 
an avowed adherent to the belief 
that the simple and obvious meth- 
ods of selling are often the most 
resultful, and that many merchan- 
dising fundamentals are  over- 
looked in this busy age. 


Appoints Frank Miller Agency 


The Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has appointed Frank 


Miller & Associates, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct 
account. 


its advertising 
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New Accounts to Emil 


Brisacher 

The McEvoy Screen Pipe Company, 
Los Angeles, has appointed Emil Bris- 
acher & Staff, advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. This 
agency has also been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of the Hoferer 
Pump and Machine Company, North 
Long Beach, Calif. Business papers ard 
direct mail will be used on both ac- 
ccunts. 


Again Assistant Sales Manager, 


International Time Recording 
L. S. Harrison, who has been acting 
sales agent at Chicago of the Interna 


tional Time Recording Conspeny. a divi- 
s‘on of the International Business Ma 
chines Corporation, New York, has 


resumed his former duties as assistant 
sales manager of the Time Recording 
Company division. He has been with the 
organization for the last seven years. 


Joins Erwin, Wasey & 
Company 


Dr. M. C. Frank, for several years 
head of the chemistry department of 
Soochow University, Soochow, China, 
and more recently engaged in research 
work in the laboratories of the Beech 
Nut Packing Company at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has joined the research staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, advertising agency. 


J. J. MacKay with Eaton, 
Crane & Pike 


John J. MacKay, formerly with Lord 
& Taylor, New York department store, 
has been made vice-president in charg« 
of sales promotion and advertising of 
the Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, Pitts 
field, Mass., manufacturer of writing 
pepere. His headquarters will be at 
ittsfield. 


Joins Merchants and Mfrs. 


Association of Bush Terminal 

Don Stedfield, for the last year with 
the Estienne Press, Inc., New York, as 
vice-president and sales manager, has 
resigned to join the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of Bush Ter 
minal, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Sted 
field, formerly was with the Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo. 


R. M. Hires with General 


Business Films 
Rodney M. Hires, formerly with the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, 
has joined General Business Films, Inc., 
New York, as an account executive. 


Advanced by Erwin, Wasey 


Mrs. Jean M. Kuhn has been «p 
pointed to take charge of production of 
the Los Angeles office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, advertising agency. ‘ 
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PROFITS 


Oakland department store business for the 
first quarter of 1930 recorded the largest gain 
in the entire West, according to Twelfth Fed- 
eral Reserve District reports. The Oakland 
gain was 17.1 per cent over the same period 
of 1929. 

People who patronize department stores are 
“luxury buyers.” Their wants extend beyond 
the bare necessities of life. In the Oakland 
Market, 567,000 residents spend several mil- 
lion dollars daily in securing these wants. 
An investigation of the Oakland Market will 
reveal the wisdom of a merchandising cam- 
paign here. 


Oakland<2=Gribune 


OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 
(Member A.B.C.; the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
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WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
New Yorx Curcaco 
Los Ance.es San Francisco 
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OMORRO W 


ON ... the proud, courageous, 
bstantial trader .and_ industrialist, 
obbing with American’ modernism, 
s always demanded accurate news, 
ick news, well edited; news of the 
orld, the nation, the city, financial 
nd sports news—on the street in the 
ortest possible: time, as events hap- 
. And The Boston Herald-Traveler, 

nce its founding a century ago, has 
pt in step. It has served a vital, in- 
sting, accurate newspaper to eager, 
n, intelligent Boston, and its trad- 
g market of three million popula- 
om. Served it quickly, Morning, 
ight, and Sunday. E 
The tempo of the world has speeded 
p. Developments in communication 
nd news publishing have been breath- 
king. Proud and jealous of its leader- 
hip in America’s fourth largest mar- 
The Boston Herald-Traveler now 
nounces completion of foundations 
or the finest equipped newspaper 


For eight years The Boston Herald- 
raveler has been first in National Adver- 
ing, including the financial, automobile 
d publication advertising among Boston 
ily papers. 


a 


- 





+) = 


/ hij 
Wtigy 
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plant of New England. A steel and 
concrete structure dedicated to the 
American ideals of Boston’s intelli- 
gent readers, and to the highest tradi- 
tions of the Fourth Estate. 

The new plant will be modern in 
every respect . . . electrically powered 
. «+ equipped with the latest develop- 
ments in news-gathering, photography, 
radio, engraving, rotogravure; yes, 
and television. The last word in ven- 
tilation, lighting, soundproofing—and 
safeguarding of its loyal employees. 
Everything to get the news on the 
street in the fewest possible moments. 

Even the building’s architecture will 
express a dynamic simplicity—a con- 
sciousness in line, of the vigorous, in- 
finite possibilities in Boston’s future. 

The Boston Herald-Traveler ever in 
step with Today—and preparing for 
Tomorrow. All the news well-edited, 
accurate, interesting, for the backbone 
of Boston’s two-group trading market. 


Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


ERALD-TRAVELER 
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CHECK-UP OF TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING CARRIED IN LOCAL oie 
NEWSPAPERS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1930 SHOWS: ff sultai 
un 
P had 
THE JOURNAL carried . . . 149,430 Inches shift 
Second paper carried... .. 138,184 Inches and rr 
. ° deter 
Third paper carried ...... 108,832 Inches . ery 
Fourth paper carried ..... 72,409 Inches filling 
re § 
The Journal led its nearest competitor by 11,246 dling 
inches more display advertising! paren 
tory oO 
on | 
WHAT CAUSES THAT « « « "ts 
that 
National advertisers and agency folks know as well as we do bulky 
the reason for this change in the Portland advertising picture, “4 a 
for they are the gentlemen who chalk up the sales records. would 
Continually increasing orders for Journal space indicate that ew 
The Journal can and does do a thorough selling job in this Seattl 
rich market « « « Check now...|s this favorite newspaper of packa, 
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GET THE MARKET The 
PICTURE « « « « the c 
Pertinent facts about the Afternoon r Sunday with 
Portland market are now takes 
available in an attractive PORTLAND » OREGON pac ka 
little book . . . “Portland, of su 
World Seaport—and The WILL F. HESSIAN, Director National Advertising color 
Journal."Sendforacopy. pe resented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NEW To 
e YORK, 2 West 45th St. @ SAN FRANCISCO, 58 Sutter St. om! 
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Another Hard-to-Package Item 
Gets a Carton 


Shingles Are Now Packaged by Pacific Stained Shingles, Inc. 


RDINARILY, a bundle of 

shingles is only a bundle of 
shingles to both retailer and cus- 
tomer. The lumber retailer piles 
a shipment of shingles in his yard 
irrespective of color or grade as 
a matter of space economy. There 
has been no way of labeling the 


color and grade 
on the exposed 
ends, and, re- 
sultantly, the 
bundles have 
had to be 
shifted about 


and re-piled to 
determine color 
and grade when 
filling an order. 
The same han- 
dling has been 
necessary when 
taking an inven- 
tory of shingles 
on hand. 

It might seem 
that with so 
bulky a product 
as shingles, 


packaging 
would be im- 
practical. How- 


ever, Pacific Stained Shingles, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. has conceived a 
package for shingles that has 
eliminated much of this handling 
difficulty, 

he initial experiment was made 
with stained shingles. For two 
years the company tried several 
types of containers and finally 
evolved a package that meets every 
peculiar need = the product. 

The chief problem evolved was 
the chemical changes in the stain 
with consequent discoloration that 
takes place in a closed carton when 
packaging stained shingles. Lack 
of sufficient ventilation caused the 
olor stain to fade. 

lo meet this problem the com- 
pany designed a package in two 
parts, each part to fit over one 
end of the bundle, leaving the cen- 
ter exposed, as shown in the ac- 





The Peckage Gives Protection and Makes 
Trade-Marking Easy 
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companying illustration. This form 
of carton gives complete protec- 
tion, for it is usually the butts of 
the bundle that are marred in han- 
dling. Breakage of bundles is 
practically eliminated as the car- 
ton tends to hold the bundle in 
shape even if the band stick or 
band iron is 
broken. 

The grade of 
the shingles and 
the color is 
shown on each 
end of the pack- 
age in such a 
way that it is 
plainly visible 
whichever way 
the bundle is 
turned. Also,a 
portion of the 
actual shingle 
on each side of 
the band stick 
is exposed so 
that the cus- 
tomer can see 
the actual color 
of the wood. 

Just a glance 
at the pile of 
shingles tells the retailer what 
grades and colors he has on hand, 
and orders can be filled expedi- 
tiously, without the necessity of 
much segregation. 

It has been found, too, that both 
the public carriers and the retailers 
treat the packaged shingles with 
more respect and consideration. 
They are handled more carefully, 
and given protection under sheds, 
where formerly they were exposed 
to all kinds of weather in any con- 
venient place in the lumber yard. 

Furthermore, with the unpack- 

ed shingle it was difficult to ap- 
po a trade-mark. Of course, some 
sort of trade name and advertising 
mark was stenciled on the bundle, 
but not on the ends of the bundle 
where it would be readily seen. 
Shingles were regarded, therefore, 
as just shingles, without a potent 
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manufacturing identification that 
would give the product distinctive- 
ness. 

The paper carton permits print- 
ing, with all its advertising possi- 
bilities. Besides the usual adver- 
tising of the manufacturer, the 
dealer can have his name and ad- 
dress imprinted on the package at 
a small additional cost. 





Beck Engraving Acquires 
Springfield, Mass., Plant 


The Beck Engraving Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has taken over The Gen- 
eral Photo Engraving Company, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., which will ome 
the Springfield pont of the Beck com- 
pany. Walter L. Clark, who_has been 
at the head of The General Photo En- 
graving Company, continues in charge. 





Appoints Byerly-Humphrey & 

, Prentke 

The William Uttz Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of Green 
Top moistener, has appointed Byerly- 
Humphrey & Prentke, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. to direct its ad- 
vertising account. usiness papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


A. M. Barman with 
“The Nippu Jiji” 


Arthur M. Barman, for the last four 
years advertising manager of the Hono- 
iulu, Hawaii, Star-Bulletin, has joined 
the advertising department of The 
Nippu Jiji, Japanese newspaper pub- 
lished at Honolulu, as a special repre- 
sentative. 





Appointed by American 
Colortype 


James D. Thom, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the United 
Telephone Company of Illinois, has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 
the American Colortype Company, Chi- 
cago. 


D. C. Whittemore with 


“American Agriculturist” 

Daniel C. Whittemore has joined the 
advertising staff of the American Agri- 
culturist, New York. 





Appoints American Agency 

The A. D. Richardson Hatchery, Dun- 
dee, Mich., has appointed the American 
Advertising Agency, Toledo, Ohio, to 
direct its advertising account. 





Appointed by Hamman-Lesan 

Miss G. G. Samon has been appointed 
production manager of the Los Angeles 
office of the Hamman-Lesan Company, 
advertising agency. 
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Opposed to Association Employ- 
ment Bureaus Charging Fee 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Association oF Bush TeRrMINat, Inc, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Aprit 19, 1930. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I read with much interest the edi- 
torial in the March 27 issue of Pariwnr- 
ers’ Inx, entitled “A Job for Associa- 
tions” and I certainly agree that some- 
thing must be done for the white collar 
worker. 

However, I personally disagree with 
the consensus of opinion manifested in 
that article, which was that a fee must 
be charged in employment personnel 
placing. 

The organization with which I am 
connected, the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association of Bush Terminal, 
has for many years conducted a free 
employment bureau in connection with 
its other work and activities. During 
this time we have been instrumental in 
placing hundreds of applicants for work 
in worth-while, permanent positions. As 
there are over 450 manufacturing and 
mercantile organizations in this area 
our contacts extend over a diversified 
field. 

A man who has been out of work 
for a long time has a definitely ‘“‘down- 
in-the-mouth” outlook on conditions of 
today, as he sees them. e fee-charg- 
ing employment agencies do not help 
him to throw off this feeling. He knows 
that the agencies existence depends on 
taking a revenue from him and others 
in his predicament. Any words of cheer 
or hopefulness that they may attempt 
to impart to the applicant are viewed 
with a more or less callous viewpoint 
by the worker. 

When an applicant comes into our 
employment bureau he knows that we 
are there to perform a service that does 
not handicap him financially either then 


or later. e knows that his entire in- 
come, if he is placed, will go to re 
establishing himself and his family in 


their rightful place in life. 

en a worker is decidedly pessi- 
mistic we attempt +o show him that the 
world is not such a bad -place to live 
in after all. This results in his walking 
out of our quarters with a different out- 
look on conditions. He knows that what 
we have told him is not prejudiced by 
financial motives. 

Don SrTepretp. 


Oro-Cod Account to Van 


Allen Agency 
The Oro Corporation, Waukesha, Wis., 
has appointed The Van Allen Company, 
bagged advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its Oro-Cod, a com- 
bination of orange juice and cod liver 
oil. Newspapers are being used. 








Wrigley Reports First Quarter 
Net Profit 


Net profit of the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
Company, Chicago, for the three months 
ended March 31, 1930, amounted to $2,- 
643,426, after charges and Federal taxes. 
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When the markets close in NEW YORK 


y 





_— SEATTLE is going to lunch 








... luncheon over in Seattle, the complete day's prices 
on the New York stock, bond and curb markets are off 
the press for Seattle Times’ readers. 


The three-hour time dif- 
ferential between New 
York and Seattle... 
split-second coopera- 
tion between agencies sep- 
arated by the width of a 
continent . . . newspaper- 
organization-plus for news 
reception and publication 
... all these combine to 
bring the day's financial 
news to Seattle investors 
early in the afternoon of the 
day it happens, and Hours 
ahead of publication by the 
next morning's newspaper. 

That financial houses and 
investors value the enter- 
prise shown by The Seattle 





Times in printing “To- 
day's Markets Today” 
for all its Seattle read- 
ers, is reflected not 
only in The Times’ outstand- 
ing circulation leadership 
in the Seattle trading area, 
but also in the fact that in 
1929 The Times led the 
Hearst morning newspaper 
in total Financial advertis- 
ing volume by more than 
140,000 lines, an increase 
in lead over 1928 of more 
than 200 per cent. In 
Seattle it is the EVENING 
newspaper . . . The Seattle 
Times ... that is the lead- 
ing financial medium! 





The Seattle Times 





OMARA € ORMSBEE - National Representatives 








NEW YORK: CHICAGO: DETROIT- LOS ANGELES: SAN FRANCISCO 
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n Times Square 


E COUNTRY HOME is not for sale on Times Square 
—nor can it be bought in Chicago's Loop—nor on 
ket Street in San Francisco. Newsdealers in large 

and their suburbs do not carry it. 


To the advertiser who is seeking circulation in towns of 
ore than 10,000 population, there are available a num- 
rof publications with ample distribution in these urban 
nters. The Country Home, emphatically, is not one of them. 


The Country Home is addressed to the millions who 
on the farms and in the small towns of the United 
ates. Most of its readers are subscribers who receive 
sir magazine R. F. D. 


And those who prefer to buy single copies know that 

» Country Home is regularly on sale in towns like Vinton, 
wa, and Beaverdam, Wisconsin—places where “suburbs” 
ean farms and where “suburbanites” ride tractors. 


The Country Home is a magazine for modern rural 
ople—and it will remain so. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
AS FARM & FIRESIDE 


E CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
E AMERICAN MAGAZINE «+ COLLIER'S 
THE COUNTRY HOME 
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Bad News for the 
PRIVATE 


BRANDS 


VERY new food advertisement 


in The American Weekly 
flashes “bad news” to _ private 
brands. 


For this great magazine which 
nearly 6,000,000 families look for- 
ward to every week is the exclu- 
sive weapon of the national adver- 
tiser. 

To a food manufacturer who 
really has national distribution, 
The American Weekly offers the 
greatest advertising opportunity on 
earth. 

With striking color pages in this 
publication he can whet the appe- 
tites of nearly 6,000,000 families at 
a time when even the price knife 
of the private brand is sheathed. 

Every Sunday, The American 
Weekly goes to the breakfast table 
in nearly 6,000,000 homes. Every 
one of the families in these homes 
is an actual prospect for the na- 
tional advertiser’s wares. 

These people live in the big 
cities and the small towns, for The 
American Weekly concentrates 
and dominates in 536 of America’s 
812 towns and cities of 10,000 pop- 
ulation and over. 

In each of 185 cities, The American 


Jeekly reaches one out of every 
two families. 


In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 
0%. 


TE 
in the cineateeatiideamane 


In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 
30 to 40%. 

In another 117 cities, it reaches 20 
to 30%. 


—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 
families in thousands of other com- 
munities, large and small, regu- 
larly buy The American Weekly. 

These families live in the rich- 
est buying areas wherein are lo- 
cated 67% of all the food outlets. 
They represent one-fourth of all 
the buying homes in this country. 
Thirty million’ mouths to feed— 
enough to consume the entire out 
put of any manufacturer in the 


world! 

And the economy of it all! 

For less than 4 cent per family, a food 
manufacturer can address this vast mar- 
ket with color advertisements in pages 
nearly three times as big as any other 
magazine page in the world. 

Plenty of room to tell the whole story, 
include the recipes and display the pack 
age life size in its actyal colors. 

The most buyers at the lowest cost per 
buyer! you wonder that so many 
food manufacturers are placing an appre- 
ciable part of their advertising appro 
priations in this great magazine? 

Where can you spend your advertising 
dollar more effectively? 


Cock-A-Doodle.Doo 
The American Weekly advertising 
revenue for the first four months of 
last year was the greatest in its his- 
tory. The American Weekly advertis- 
ing revenue for the first four months 
of 1930 is substantially ahead of 1929. 


RIN 
[EEKLY 








Main She ae oie 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrichey BLDG., CHIOAGO . . . 
. . . 753 Bonnr® Brap, Los ANGELES... 


FRANOISCO... 
Bipc., CLBVBLAND .. . 


12-231 GweyeRaL Morors BLDo., Derrorr... 
101 Magierra ST., ATLANTA 


5 WINTHROP SQUARE, ‘BosTON 
222 MONADNOOK BLDo., SAN 
1138 Hanna 
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Marketing Departments and 
Merchandising Counsel 


Although the Merchandising Man May Be Without Honor in His Own 
Company, He Is Capable of Rendering the Most Important Services 


By Aesop Glim 


HE ultimate consumer, where 

and how he lives, where and 
how and when he buys, these are 
the subjects for the consideration 
and ceaseless study of the Market- 
ing Department of an advertising 
agency. 

The study of the ultimate con- 
sumer—in terms of a given prod- 
uct—provides the knowledge of 
who buys the goods; “who” in 
terms of sex, age, culture or 
any other pertinent classification. 
“Where and how he lives” pro- 
vides the knowledge of where 
geographically, or urban vs. rural, 
or in what section of town, the 
markets lie; determining the dis- 
tribution policies for the product. 
“Where, when and how he buys” 
provides the required data as to 
the units or models in which the 
product is to be sold, the kind of 
dealer (if any) from whom he 
will buy, the seasons in which to 
make the greater sales and adver- 
tising efforts. 

Out of such information, the 
agency is in position to render 
merchandising counsel to the client 
and to base its advertising recom- 
mendations on a knowledge of ex- 
isting conditions in the field. 

An agency's merchandising coun- 
sel to its client represents—at a 
minimum—an outside opinion on 
manufacturing, distribution and 
sales policies by business men who 
are wholly interested, yet less 
biased by the merits of the mer- 
chandise. It may amount to in- 
finitely more than this minimum. 
In the very nature of its set-up, an 
agency is in a better position to 
determine clearly what and how 
the public wants to buy. Whereas 
the manufacturer can hardly help 
being hampered by the knowledge 
of what it is he wants to sell. 

When a state of give-and-take— 
on all phases of a client’s business 
—exists between the client and his 


agency, a lasting and mutually 
profitable relation begins. In such 
a relation lie the seeds for growth 
and profit for each. 

eo #2. 


Now let us consider the func- 
tioning of a marketing department 
and thereby see what this depart- 
ment can—and frequently does—do 
for its own company and clients. 
Broadly speaking, there are three 
main divisions of work—statistical, 
research and merchandising coun- 
sel. 

Statistical work I would define 
broadly as the knowledge of 
sources and uses of data already 
collected—by past work of the or- 
ganization and by outside bureaus 
—as against data collected by cur- 
rent research and personal inter- 
views. 

Publications of Government and 
State departments are easily ob- 
tained and offer a wealth of infor- 
mation. Business papers can sup- 
ply comprehensive data on their 
respective fields or industries. 
Trade and industrial associations 
usually have data which are avail- 
able to outsiders. Newspapers 
supply data on their local terri- 
tories. Libraries—both general 
and those for specific purposes 
(such as the New York Academy 
of Medicine)—represent sources 
of information. The editorial or 
business departments of magazines 
are frequently authorities on par- 
ticular phases. of human activity. 

A comprehension of all the 
sources which this indicates consti- 
tutes the basis for statistical work. 
It is not only a matter of ordinary 
intelligence to be familiar with all 
possible sources of material. It is 
a matter of real economy of both 
time and money—in order that re- 
search men may not be sent out 
to gather, through personal inter- 
views, material which is readily 
available over the telephone or 
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from some nearby library or 
bureau. 

| 


Research work, as against sta- 
tistical, I would define as~ the 
gathering of information through 
personal interviewing or in any 
manner other than those indicated 
above. (These are arbitrary defi- 
nitions in that “library research” 
is a common term and research as 
I have defined it produces “statis- 
tics.’’) 

The sources for research infor- 
mation are usually wholesalers, re- 
tailers, consumers and influence 
factors (architects for building 
materials; doctors for foods and 
drugs; teachers for educational 
material, and so forth). Any 
group or class of people who can 
supply the desired information are 
your source. You interview them 
in sufficient numbers to establish 
facts through the law of averages 
and to minimize the margin of 
human error. 

The planning of a market sur- 
vey and the questionnaires needed, 
the selection and instruction of in- 
vestigators, the technique of inter- 
viewing and the principles to be 
observed in compiling a report of 
a market survey, have all been dis- 
cussed at great length and with my 
usual verbosity in previous issues 
of Printers’ InK.* Look them 
up! I can repeat myself, but I 
can’t get paid for it—so look them 
up! 

* * ~ 

The size of staff needed to per- 
form the statistical and research 
work on which advertising plans 
are to be based and merchandising 
counsel rendered, depends on the 
size of the agency, the number of 
clients and the past experience of 
the principals of the agency. 

Where one of the principals has 
specialized in merchandising, and 
the number of clients is small, the 
agency may depend on outside or- 
ganizations for the actual perform- 
ance of field work. A number of 
independent research bureaus ex- 
ist for the benefit of both adver- 
tisers and agencies. They have a 

*See Printers’ Inx for November 28, 


1929, to January 9, 1930; also Prinrt- 
ers’ Inx Montuty for January, 1930. 
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staff which blankets the country 
and which will work either as a 
unit or in limited territories, for 
the duration of the job, as an in- 
tegral part of your staff. 

Other agencies maintain a larg: 
marketing staff and do all parts of 
the work themselves. 

The charges for this work are a 
matter of private arrangement with 
the client in most cases. Most 
often the agency pays the costs 
when the primary purpose of a 
survey is to determine the most 
effective advertising policies and 
the client pays when the primary 
purposes have to do with mer- 
chandising or manufacturing. But 
this is far from standardized. 


Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Report Sales 
Sales of Sears, Roebuck & Company 


for the four weeks ended on April 23 
showed a decrease of $1,455,678 fron 
the corresponding period of 1929. Sales 
for the four weeks ended on April 23 
were $30,495,295, compared with $31,- 
950,973, for the corresponding period 
of last year, a decrease of 4.5 per cent. 
From January 2 to April 23 this year, 
sales were $110,114,879, compared with 
$111,485,251 for that period last year, 
a decrease of 1.2 per cent. 

The report of the company states that 
the four-week period ended April 23 
showed an increase of 21 per cent from 
the previous four-week period on accoun* 
of the seasonal Easter buying. Sales 
for the four weeks ended April 23 were 
the largest for any similar period this 
year, comparing with $25, 174,441 in the 
third —- $27,624,978 in ‘the second 
and $26,820,165 in the first. 





American Colortype Acquires 
Moehle Lithographic 


The American Colortype Company, 
Chicago, has acquired the Moehle Litho 
graphic Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
products of the Moehle company will kx 
distributed through the existing facilities 
of the American Colortype Company. 


To Represent Allen-Morrison 
Company in New England 


Frederick J. Jordan, for many years 
New York representative of the Allen 
Morrison Sign Company, Lynchburg, 
Va., maker of Duco signs, has been 
appointed New England representative, 
operating from the New York office 





Appoints “‘Japha Agency 
The Gross Machinery Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., dry cleaning and laundry 
equipment, has appointed the Japha Ad. 
vertising ency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
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he 
—hright Spot 


of the South 


BUSINESS is good in 
Richmond! The big fac- 
tories are running full- 
time...stores are 
filled with shoppers 
... bank clearings are 
growing ... local ad- 
vertisers are using 
more space than ever 
in The News Leader. 
As this advertisement 
is being written, indi- 
cations point to more 
than a 50% increase 
in national advertising 
for April. Dan A. Car- 
roll, New York; Sawyer- 
Ferguson, Chicago, can 
give you a true picture 
of Richmond and its big, 
home NEWSpaper. 

















Gold Dust Returns to the 
Advertising Fold 


to Concentrate on a Definite Part of 


the Soap Market 


Its New Campaign Is Attempting 
A NEWSPAPER campaign in 

eighty-seven cities is at pres- 
ent breaking on Gold Dust, the 
washing powder, in a campaign 
which represents the most intensive 
effort which has been put behind 
this product by the Gold Dust 
Corporation in some years. This 
campaign, it is reported, 
marks the beginning of 
an aggressive selling 
and merchandising ef- 
fort in which magazines 
are to be added as fast 
as practicable. 

In a recent survey of 
the whole soap field, 
made preliminary to the 
campaign, many inter- 
esting changes in the 
uses of soap products 
were revealed. The 
average housewife, it 
was found, now uses 
four types of soap 
products. As a powder 
for heavy duty clean- 
ing, Gold Dust was 
found to have a con- 
spicuous place. Copy 
in the new campaign 
therefore is featuring 
the uses for which Gold 
Dust is being used 
most. This is the mar- 
ket that will be culti- 


matter how 


That rubbish 


Get it out of there. Let Gold Dust 
make that corner spotless 
‘OU know how rubbish collects in odd corners. No 
But dirt is DANGEROUS. It breeds GERMS! You ought 
to clean up those dirty corners. 


But don't try to do it with EXPENSIVE chips 
They're not meant for that kind of work. And don't ex- 
GRITTY 


GOLD DUST&# 


characterized by the use of big 
black headlines and _ true-to-life 
photographs telling housewives 
that Gold Dust is best for “dirty 
dirt.” These advertisements are 
urging women to choose the proper 
type of soap for the proper job. 
The campaign is attempting to 







is unsightly! 


careful you are, it seems to pile up. 


or flakes. 

















Gotp , 





vated this year through 
the dramatization in ad- 
vertising of certain spe- 
cific uses for the product. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
many years of advertising made 
the name of Gold Dust familiar to 
most American housewives. 
few years ago, however, Gold Dust 
disappeared from the advertising 
columns. It was still on the gro- 
cery shelf and in the kitchens of 
many homes but the absence of 
advertising was creating no new 
users for this famous old product. 

This situation will be remedied, 
the Gold Dust Corporation feels, 
by the new campaign, which is 


Gold Dust Is Going After a Definite Part of the Soap 


Market 


concentrate on a definite part of 
the soap market to which Gold 


Dust is especially adapted. “For 
lingerie or linen,” suggests the 
new campaign, “use chips or flakes, 


certainly.” For scouring pots, 
gritty cleansers are fine; but for 
all dirty dirt, for all hard house- 
hold cleaning tasks, the use of Gold 
Dust is urged. Another charac- 
teristic of the campaign is the use 
of capitalized words in the body 
text. 

The aggressive effort to bring 
this old leader in the soap powder 
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A Circulation 
Forecast 


A FORECAST of our circulation 
for the last six months of 1930 
will show the largest figures in 


our history. 


| have every confidence that 
our circulation for that period 


will average over 


2,600,000 


net paid and there is a good pros- 

pect that during a part of that 

period it may reach 2,700,000.” 
A statement by 


tne GEE 


Circulation Director 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY WOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE IN TOWNS OF 1000 AND OVER 
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The Farm 


Farmers with good homes and 
fine barns are the best spenders. 


The Farm Journal reaches 
more farm homes than any 
other farm magazine where 
there is the greatest investment 
in farm buildings. 











The red areas lead in value of all farm homes, 
barns and other buildings. The numbers 
show the rank of each state or unit, based 
upon figures from the 1925 census. 


The Farm Journal with its 1,544,042 net paid 
circulation also leads where the value of farm 
property is greatest— also farm implements 
and machinery, farm tractors, farm automo- 
biles, crops, livestock, dairy products, poultry 
products, fruits, vegetables, grain, hay and 
other sources of farm income. 


The Farm Journal gives national 
advertisers most farm coverage 
in all the important trading areas. 
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Journal Market 


Buildings on Farms 


(Including dwellings, barns, etc.) 





To more nearly equalize areaeNew England is treated as 
a single unit —also Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware 


Here is the order of coverage by the magazines having the 
largest country circulation in the territory which has the 
largest number and best farm buildings: 


Ist The Farm Journal* 
2nd Country Gentleman 
3rd Country Home 

4th Successful Farming 
5th Capper’s Farmer 


* 1,324,637 subscribers to The Farm Journal in these states 


Good Buildings Are a Sure Index of Good Income 


The Farm Journal 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA 
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Bright, instructive, thrilling . . . Child D. A. 
Life always manages'to keep my two | 
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feld into the front rank of the 
industry again as it is aligned to- 
day represents an advertising oper- 
ation which will be followed by 
many Manufacturers who sell 
through the grocery field 
Incidentally, no change is con- 
templated in the Gold Dust pack- 
age at the present time. The Gold 
Dust twins will appear as promi- 
nently as they always have. 

Gold Dust is also being featured 
nw on the air with a fifteen- 









minute program over fourteen 

stations. 

Heads Cleveland Financial 
Advertisers 


F. E. Gymer, assistant publicity man- 
ager of The Cleveland Trust Company, 
was elected president of the Cleveland 
Financial Advertisers’ Association at its 
annual meeting. M. Ansley, of the 
Guardian Trust Company, was made 
secretary and . Pierce, of the 
Cleveland Press, was re-elected treasurer. 


D. A. Laird Elected to Royal 


Society of Arts 

Dr. Donald A. Laird, director of the 
psychological laboratory of Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y., has been 
dected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts, of London, in recognition of his 
application of psychological science to 
arts, manufactures and commerce. 


W. J. O’Neil Starts Own 








Business 
William O’Neil, formerly an art 
director of & Rubicam, Inc., and 
The H. K, cCann Company, has 


opened his own business at 9 East 38th 
Street, New York, as a free lance art 
director. 





General Outdoor Appoints 
R. D. Dwyer 


Ralph D. Dwyer, until recently a trav- 
eling auditor for the General Outdoor 
\dvertising Company, has been appointed 
branch manager of the office and plant 
of that company at New Orleans. 





Heads Muscatine, Iowa, Club 


Glen Barnard has been elected presi- 
dent of the Muscatine, Iowa, Advertis- 


ing Club, Gene Rosenthal was made 
vice-president, George aaa ecker, 
secretary, and H. .. Greer, chairman 


of the program committee. 


Death of Maurice H. Masland 


Maurice H. ge =m president of 
C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc., Carlisle, 





Pa., Masland rugs and carpets, died 
recently at Philadelphia. He was sixty- 
five years old. 
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Standard Store Service Co. 
Organizes Subsidiary 

The peontas SMocshentes Cos - 
poration has bee: ganized as a sub- 
sidiary of thes Standerd Store Service 
Company, Inc., New York, formerly the 
Standard Publishing Corporation. It has 
been organized to act as a jobbing cor- 
poration for the group of stores associ- 
ated with the New York merchandising, 
fashion and promotional divisions of the 
Standard company. H. S. Rochelle has 
been made general manager. 

Officers and directors are the same 
as recently elected by the parent com- 
pany: Evan S. Rusher, president; Carl 
L. Gibson, vice-president; C. G. Laechle, 
treasurer; Jesse M. Biow, secretary. 
Russell A. Brown is sales promotion man- 
ager, Charles E. May, merchandise man- 
ager, and Ruth E. Waltz, fashion di- 
rector. 





Appointed by “Canadian 
National Railways Magazine” 


Harold Ellis, for several years a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of the 
Canadian National Railways Magazine 
Montreal, has been appointed a vertis- 
ing manager of that publication. 

mith, formerly with the Con- 
solidated Press, Ltd., Toronto, has been 
appointed special advertising represen- 
tative, in the Toronto territory. 





Buy Detroit Radio Station 

John H. Kunsky and George W. 
Trendle, formerly owners of a chain of 
motion picture theaters in Detroit, have 
purchased radio station WGHP in that 
city and will operate it under the name 
of the Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. This station was started by 
George Harrison Phelps, esident of 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. 


Joins Neale Rainbow Light 
Corporation 


Al S. Waxman, formerly with the 
Los Angeles headquarters of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, where he handled 
sales promotion, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast advertising manager of the 
Neale Rainbow Light Corporation, Inc. 
His headquarters will be at Los Angeles. 


Harry O’Mealia Acquires 
Radio Station 


Harry O’Mealia, president of the 
O’Mealia Cutgocr Advertising Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., and associates have 
taken over radio station WIBS, of that 
city. The name of the station has been 
changed to WHOM. 











Appointed by Baltimore 
Post” 
Walter Gladman, formerly a member 
of the national advertising staff of the 


Baltimore Post, has been appointed local 
advertising manager of that paper. 
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How Chain-Store Managers Can 
Remove the “Foreign” Taint 


A Suggestion for Businesslike’ Handling of Local Requests for 
Contributions 


Irvine & Company 
Cuicaco 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of our clients who, on ac- 
count of his chain-store outlet, is 
trying to help the chains combat 
the adverse public sentiment stirred 
up against them by W. K. Hender- 
son and others, asks us for a sug- 
gestion as to how local managers 
may handle the perennial contribu- 
tion po. As you well know, 
one of the stock charges against the 
chains is that they fail to con- 
tribute to community chests and 
other local enterprises which the 
home retailers are pictured as sup- 
porting nobly. To a certain extent 
this charge is correct; under the 
present set-up of many of the chains 
there seems to be no provision for 
the businesslike handling of such 
matters. But there must be some 
way in which the thing can be met, 
and we should very much like to 
have your ideas on the subject. 

. A. Irvine, 
President. 


O far as we are able to see, 

there are two main reasons for 
the condition here spoken of by 
Mr. Irvine. It is due to a lack of 
authority on the part of the local 
manager, who answers evasively or 
directly declines when he is ap- 
proached for a contribution to a 
town enterprise. And then there 
is a lack of understanding by the 
local committees which visualize 
the chain store as a part of a great 
system rather than a relatively 
small local unit with a sales vol- 
ume less than that of its indepen- 
dent competitors. 

Here is a thought which we be- 
lieve could be worked out to re- 
move or at least minimize these 
objections : 

When the manager is approached 
for a contribution he should not 
take refuge in the old staple state- 
ment that he will refer the matter 
to his district or home office for 
action. When he does this he 
emphasizes the so-called foreign 
ownership of his store and makes 
doubly plain the thought that it is 
in the town merely for what it can 


get. 
Instead of this, he should ex- 
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press friendly interest in the proj- 
ect, if it is obviously worthy, and 
ask the local committee what it 
considers to be his share. Sup- 
pose, as was the case with a mail- 
order chain store in Emporia, 
Kans., mentioned in a_ recent 
Printers’ Ink editorial, the solici- 
tor should want to assess him $500 
—thus probably putting ‘him in the 
class of the large department store 
of the town. 

“The annual sales of that store 
are close to a million dollars,” the 
manager might reply, “while my 
store sells less than $100,000 in a 
year; moreover, our net profit be- 
ing little in excess of 2 per cent, 
you are asking me for approxi- 
mately one-fourth of what the 
store makes in a year.” 

“Yes,” would be the committee's 
probable rejoinder, “but you are 
part of a great and wealthy chain, 
with thousands of stores running 
its profits up into the millions.” 

It ought not to be difficult for 
the manager then to establish the 
thought that the sales of his store, 
rather than those of the chain as 
a whole, must and should be the 
standard on which his contribution 
should be based. The committee, 
if at all reasonable, could be made 
to see the absolute fairness of his 
stand. Then he would agree to go 
into the matter carefully and let 
the committee know, by a certain 
date, how much he could give 
Meanwhile, he would communicate 
with his superiors and recommend 
that he be allowed to give a cer- 
tain sum which is his fair propor- 
tionate share, taking into mind the 
amount of gross business and net 
profits the store gains in that town. 

When he receives the permis- 
sion (and the management would 

making a serious mistake by 
withholding it) he can get in touch 
with the local committee without 
waitirig to be called upon a second 
time and indicate the liberal share 
of his year’s net profits which he 
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e The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
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is willing to turn over to them. 

Thus the manager has empha- 
sized his own individuality through- 
out. By showing the committee 
that the local store rather than the 
chain as a whole does the contrib- 
uting, he removes much of the 
“foreign” taint from which his 
store suffers. He is a part of the 
community, in other words, and is 
regarded as such. 

The point of the whole matter 
is that the chain management 
should allow its local stores to 
contribute to civic enterprises in 
proportion to the business they, as 
individuals, do. This is altogether 
fair and equitable from every 
standpoint we can think of. But 
when the manager, following the 
usual procedure, says he will con- 
sult with his head office, the local 
committee immediately visualizes 
the contribution in terms of the 
chain as a whole rather than the 
one unit they are soliciting. When 
a chain-store unit contributes to a 
town or community in proportion 
to the amount of business it gets 
from that town or community, it is 
doing all that any reasonable per- 
son can ask—more, indeed, than is 
done by many home-owned stores, 
Mr. Henderson and his friends to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

We imagine that much of the 
conservatism of the chains in con- 
tributing to local enterprises comes 
from the fact that they regard 
such matters as company, rather 
than individual store, affairs. But 
they will learn in this as they have 
in many other things affecting 
their standing with the consumer— 
who, after all, is the most impor- 
tant element they have to please. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Remington Arms Sales 


Net sales of the Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., New York, for 1929 
amounted to $21,670,770, compared with 

0,074,236 for the previous year. Net 
mcome, after all charges and taxes, 
amounted to $1,585,571, compared with 
$1,887,264 for 1928. 





Appoints Toledo Agency 


The Anchor Supply Company, Toledo, 
manufacturer of Non-Spot dry cleaner, 
has appointed the American Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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Arkansas Press Association to 
Meet 


The Arkansas Press Association will 
hold its semi-centennial meeting at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., May 22 and 23. A feature 
of the program will be five speakers oj 
other professions who will answer the 
question, “How Would I Run a News. 


pa cr?” 

Other speakers during the two-day 
meeting will be: Colonel E. W. Freeman, 
—-t of the Pine Bluff Commercial 

uttis B. Hurley, Morrilton Demecrat: 
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Fro 
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Rufus J. Nelson, Fayetteville Arkansa; 
Countryman; Mrs. Lessie S. Read, Fay. 
etteville Democrat, and L. M. Nichols, 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Editorial Association. 


Alfred New with Porter 


Agency 

Alfred New, formerly New England 
manager of the Smart Shoes Publishing 
Corporation, New York, has joined the 
service of The Porter Corporation, 
Boston advertising agency. He was, at 
one time, sales promotion manager of 
The Shoe Retailer, Boston, now merged 
with the Boot & Shoe Recorder. 








Tao Tea Account to Hirsch 
Agency 

The Tao Tea Company, Inc., New 
York, importer of Tao Tea and Tao tea 
balls, has appointed the Hirsch Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazine and roto 
gravure advertising will be used. 





Yankton “Press-Dakotan” 


Appoints George Masters 
George Masters has been appointed 
ublisher of the Yankton, S. Dak., 
ress-Dakotan. He succeeds M. W. Lusk 
who has been appointed business man- 
ager of the Austin, Minn., Daily Herald. 





Made Eastern Manager, 


‘ 
“Concrete” 

C. P. Hatton, formerly with the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, has joined the Con- 
crete Publishing Company, Chicago, pub- 
lisher of Concrete, as Eastern manager 
His headquarters will be at New York 


Harry Nicoll Heads 


Cameragrams 
Harry Nichols, for the last five years 
with the New York World as advertis- 
ing soticitor, has joined Cameragrams, 
New York, newspaper photography, as 
president and sales manager. 








Philadelphia “Inquirer” 
Appoints T. L. Emery 


Thomas L. Emery, publishers’ repre 
sentative, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Reader Interest? How’s This? 
From a. quéstionnaire that was 


mailed to a representative farm 


trading area of the Southwest 





said that all members of the family 
read Farm and Ranch ... One me- 


dium dominantly reaches this rich 


Southwest Farm Market 


of 1,048,000 farm - families 
with an annual income of 


eT aE? teres 


Main Office and Publishing 
House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue ~~ 


Western Office, 
The Farm Paper of the Southwest 
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Particutarty as applied to merchandising in 
the department and dry goods store field. 


he meet and serve in solving the marketing 
problems of today and tomorrow— 


The NEW Economist is presented. The 
tional 
I will be published monthly. First issue—[''° 


dated July—appearing June 25th. Advertising 
forms will close June 15th. , 


I will be new in conception and new in edi- 
torial purposes and ideals. ox 


I will be new in physical dress with colorful 
illustrations, pertinent to the subject-matter. 
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t will present discussions upon vital retail 
problems written by men who know. 





ts scope will include merchandise and mer- 
handising, buying, selling and store operation. 


‘taint Doth retail problems and merchandise are 
now fundamentally similarin town, city 
nd country. 









in the 
e pastll ence the NEW Economist will command 


ational reader interest. 


ith it will be combined the subscriptions 
of the present Dry Goods Economist and the 
ational Dry Goods Reporter, giving a guaran- 

_ [teed circulation of more than 25,000—with a 
ceting fhuying power in excess of 70 per cent of the re- 
tail dry goods and department store business. 


ng in 


The NEW Economist will dominate the na- 
tional market in the department and dry goods 
store field. 
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Giving the Campaign Foreign 
Atmosphere 


When. the Artist Crosses an Ocean for His Canvases a Brilliant, New 
Setting Is Achieved for the Product 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OR a year, the magazine ad- 

vertising for the La Salle au- 
tomobile was illustrated with the 
most appealing of Old-World 
subjects, in which the car played 
an unmistakable part. 

Motorists were ictured in 
quaint, little-known villages of the 
French Pyrenees; in such 
familiar environments as 
Mont St. Michel, the 
Basque country, and wind- 
ing roads of the Loire, 
where chateaus are almost 
as plentiful as the histori- 
cal episodes of that roman- 
tic section. 

It was perfectly ap- 
parent to veterans of these 
far trails that every can- 
vas was the work of one 
well acquainted with se- 
questered France. Details 
were scrupulously correct 
and as the campaign was 
in color, an amazing verac- 
ity of atmosphere was 
achieved. 

That this pictorial theme 
was deliberately chosen, 
not merely because a new 
type of illustration and a 
new setting was desired, 
but for sound business 
reasons, should by this 
time be obvious. The illus- 
trations were also used 
in handsome direct-mail 
brochures, 

-The figures issued by our own 
Government concerning America’s 
trend in the direction of foreign 
travel seemed significant. Liners 
were crowded and people had the 
wanderlust. Interest in “seeing 
the world you live in” was increas- 
ing. Those who had never been 
abroad but who contemplated it 
with eagerness were as interested 
in foreign sights and scenes as old 
hands at that sort of thing. 
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Every advertiser, of course, 
searches for illustrations which 
have something that approximates 
universal appeal. What subject 
will attract the greatest number of 
readers? There can be no ques- 
tion but that America is travel- 
conscious just now. Books about 


“In the Orient Fine Rugs Are Washed,” Was 
the Heading of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Advertisement in Which This Picture Appeared 


it are numerous and rapid sellers. 
And it is a well known fact that 
those who once set their foot on 
foreign soil, forever after inti- 
mately devour travel pictures and 
European atmos 

These La Salle illustrations in 
color, then, constituted so much 
than a ictori back- 


reason for their use. Thousands 
were taking their own cars abroad, 
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in the first place, and would be 
interested in an automobile equal 
to the vagaries of touring Europe. 

Then again, the impression left 
by a campaign of this character 
was altogether valuable. Pros- 
pects who had no thought of cross- 
ing the ocean themselves would 
realize that a car scaling the high 
Pyrenees should per- 
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note of necessary commercialism 
is handled with such real skill, 
that it in no wise detracts from the 
charm of each setting. The most 
romantic and _ sensitive traveler 
would not take exception. 

In a page headed “America’s 
home town discovers the pause 
that refreshes,” the artist paints 





form exceptionally at 
home. 

A campaign some- 
times suffers from same- 
ness in the type of il- 
lustrations used, and a 
change is highly desir- 
able. Europe offers an 
inexhaustible list of sub- 
jects for the artist. 

The La Salle paint- 
ings were made from 
sketches roughed out 
“on the spot”; the ar- 
tist, in a La Salle, saw, 
with his own eyes, the 
scenes he put on paper. 
Which accounted for 
their obvious authentic- 
ity. Anything short of 
absolute accuracy is dan- 
gerous; every globe- 
trotter is a_ self-ap- 
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protest if errors are dis- 
covered. And such crit- 
ics are } y. 

Some time since, an 
illustration for a magazine adver- 
tisement included a wind-mill in a 
provincial French town. It was 
supposed to be in Brittany and was 
so designated in the text. 

But the artist, having never been 
to France, “made up” that picture 
from assembled scraps of copy. 
Indignant readers wrote to the ad- 
vertiser, stating that the illustra- 
tion was “all wrong.” There were 
but few wind-mills in France, in 
any event, and none at all in the 
locality shown. In addition to 
this, the mill was of the Holland 


A he new Coca-Cola campaign in 
colors is based exclusively on for- 
eign atmosphere, and some of the 
paintings have been very beautiful 
and authentic indeed. e single 


Opaline Goes Far Back in History for Inspiration 
for Its Foreign Atmosphere Illustrations 


a characteristic narrow, winding 
street, cobbled and time-worn, in 
Italy. In the distance a delivery 
truck has stopped at the curb. 
Yes, you can read the Coca-Cola 
sign on it, but no attempt has been 
made to feature it or to throw 
it at all out of proper color key. 

That the subject is relevant and 
very much to the point is substan- 
tiated by these extracts from the 
text: “Back to Genoa. Through 
ancient city gates and narrow, 
twisting streets that wind among 
medieval churches and palaces to 
the boyhood home of Christopher 
Columbus. Back, as it were, to 
America’s home town has come 
Coca-Cola.” The product, its own 
records prove, is sold and served 
in seventy-six foreign countries. 
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A Gain for Each 
Month in 1930 


In each of the first five months 
of 1930 Burroughs Clearing 
House shows a substantial in- 
crease over 1929 in lineage and 
revenue. 


Significant is the very great in- 
crease in financial lineage—for 
advertising managers of financial 
institutions know which publi- 
cations are read with the greatest 
interest by the executives of 
financial institutions. 


Have you seen The Burroughs 
Clearing House recently? If not, 
ask for a copy. Note its re- 
markable growth as compared 
with only a few months ago. 


he Burrqughs 


Clearing House 
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This makes it possible to embel- 
lish a year’s advertising with very 
marvelous and unusual _illustra- 
tions, often educational, and al- 
ways pleasing to the eye. And it 
is an idea “made” for color in 
advertising. 

Not Necessary to Sell Abroad 


But it is mot mecessary for a 
product to enjoy a sale abroad to 
apply this European at- 
mosphere background, as 
innumerable examples dis- 
close. The magazine effort 
in behalf of the Wrought 
Iron Research Association 
might be mentioned. <A 
feature picture, photo- 
graphic, is based on the 
following text: “Some time 
between the year 1547 and 
the year 1570, some archi- 
tect designed and some 
master workman shaped a 
wrought iron fountain to 
adorn the top of the 
Schlossberg at Gratz, in 
southeastern Austria. We 
do not know who they 
were, but they must have 
had _ satisfaction in the 
richness and the sturdy 
character of their work. 
Beaten on by all weathers 
for 350 years and more, it 
stands to this day an object 
of veneration and of pride. 

“Whole books have been 
filled with pictures and de- 
scriptions of old fountains 
and well-heads in Austria, 
Switzerland, and other 
parts of Europe, dating 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries.” And here is the sell- 
ing reason for such pictures: “The 
wealth of old gates and grilles, and 
other ornamental objects is equally 
great. They have lasted for cen- 
turies because of the material of 
which they were made—wrought 
iron.” 

In order to merchandise the 
beauty and the stability of its 
product, the association very rightly 
turns to Europe, where examples 
are plentiful which bespeak its 
proved virtues. Not in America 
could equally forceful material be 
located. And in the advertisement 
quoted above, the illustration was 
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of great artistic value and out of 
the ordinary, which was reason 
enough for employing it. 

And here is a splendidly painted 
picture of a costumed gentleman 
of ‘> blood, gripping his purse, 
in a Holland bulb field, and draw- 
ing angrily away from a peasant 
who has offered him a rare tulip, 
Not only are the figures historically 
engrossing, but also the scenic back- 


A merica’s 
home town 
discovers 


the pause thal refreshes 
. 


ACB TO GENOA Through coc: ’ 

poten wad arrow, rescuing s20° 5 
weed smomg medieval charche se jo 9 
ee the boyhood bome of Chris ope 
Cobumivas. Bach, ss 1 were, co Amers 
home tows has come CoceCols soi om 
pewee shee mifpecins. + + + Tis te Coxe <ola 


porwag ‘the taser pace of dese aunie:: es 
(oso reminder 10 pense and mph pow 


‘TNE GEST SEY ED DRINK in THE FUR D 


No Attempt Has Been Made to Feature the 
Coca-Cola Trade-Mark in This Picture—It Is 


Unobtrusive and Inoffensive 


ground, with its windmills and 
dykes and field workers and vast 
beds of tulips, carries unusual ap- 
peal. Europe again. 

Why? The headline alone would 
tempt one té read: “What! $2,000 
for ONE tulip bulb?” The Stand- 


ard Statistics Com answers 
the query quickly: “Four thousand 
gulden — English pounds — 


$2,000 in our money—for a single 
tulip. bulb. Had the people of 
Holland suddenly gone crazy? 
Everyone, in that year of 1637, 
seemed to be dealing in tulips. 
Such an orgy of wild speculation 
—such a frenzy of buying and sell- 
ing—had never been seen in Europe. 
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THE DAYTON DAIL 


“OHIO’S TEST MEDIUM” 


FIRST IN FOODS! 
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Make your space reservations NOW for the Convention 
Issue that will be published as a part of The Dayton Daily 
News on Sunday, June 15th. 
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Keen promoters had told the 
Dutch that fortunes lay in their 
flower beds. Their tulips had long 
commanded high prices among the 
rich. Then why not take the easy 
road to grand-scale production of 
the most expensive varieties? 

“The bait was too tempting to 
resist—the cupidity of the public 
was aroused—there was a mad 
rush to plant, to buy, to sell—and 
the ‘battle of the tulips’ was on. 
Prices soared, single bulbs often 
selling at $2,000. But such folly 
couldn’t last. A crash was inevi- 
table. And when it came, thou- 
sands who had dreamed of sudden 
wealth were utterly ruined.” 

The advertisement is one of an 
important series used by this ad- 
vertiser under the standardized 
head, “Famous wrong guesses in 
History,” and bears directly upon 
the selling story of the company. 
They have all been as unconven- 
tional and as interesting as the 
Holland bulb debacle. 

Thus no advertiser need refrain 
from utilizing Old World copy 
and illustrations due to the fact 
that he does not actually sell his 
product abroad. There are other 
wholly logical approaches. 

Take the case of the Sinclair 
Refining Company campaign, il- 
lustrated almost throughout with 
highly decorative historical epi- 
sodes based on events, customs and 
scenic background of countries 
across the Atlantic. It is claimed 
for the product that it offers the 
public an extra service—something 
additional over the first, original 
purpose. 

In order to demonstrate clearly 
the true significance of this, cer- 
tain illuminating parallels are 
drawn, and the advertiser turns to 
Old World romance for it. 

Each piece of text, as a “leader,” 
supplies the theme for the artist, 
as in this opening statement: “ ‘In 
days of old when knights were 
bold and barons held their sway,’ 
the drawbridge was one of the 
things that helped them hold it. At 
the first alarm, up it swung—and 
thus to its service of spanning the 
castle moat in time of peace, added 
the extra service of barring the 
way in time of war.” 

And what a compelling and 
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tles, and walked across the giant 
drawbridges. 

True it is that installations 
abroad allow of “foreign atmos- 
phere” drawings filled with desir- 
able atmospheric charm and 
drama. The American Laundry 
Machinery Company has, of recent 
months, been scattering through 
its many advertisements, original 
drawings in charcoal with foreign 
interest. 

The text suggests the opportu- 
nities open to any artist: “At Ro- 
sario, high up in the Andes of the 
Argentine, is a hospital to which 
patients are sent for the benefit of 
the keen, clean mountain air. But 
hospital patients need many things 
besides clean air. For example, 
clean linen. .. . 

“So it came that the Rosario 
Hospital, intent on getting the 
most modern laundry equipment 
procurable, wrote a letter to Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Speedily, a complete laundry 
unit was assembled — machines 
that wash basketfuls of soiled 
linen whiter than the snow on the 
Andean peaks—other machines 
that wring, dry, iron... 

“No railroad—not even a wagon 
route—runs up the steep heights 
to Rosario. The final lap of the 
6,000-mile journey had to be made 
on the backs of sure-footed burros 
and hardy native porters.” 

Imagine the illustration based on 
such a subject as this! It came 
as a refreshing interlude, after so 
many, many bromidic pictures, con- 
ventional because their themes 
were conventional. 

America is globe-trotting. There- 
fore illustrations of far lands 
prove of genuine interest to -a 
large group. They supply the ad- 
vertising artist with a much- 
needed change of atmosphere. 


Appoints Baltimore Agency 
The Maryland State Hatcheries, Fred- 


erick, Md., has pla its advertising 
account with the Winfield D. Davis 
Company, Baltimore advertising agency. 
Magazines and newspapers will be used. 
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EIGHT IDEAS FROM 
ONE ISSUE USED IN 
THIS PLANT .... 


in atmos- 


‘ith desir- 


h foreign 

opportu H. E. SAUNDERS, 
- aA. OF THE SAMP- 
benefit of SON-MATTHEWS 
ahi PRESS, LIMITED, 
example, ". OF TORONTO, 
ae M EXPRESSES THEIR 
~ = s APPRECIATION 
to Cin- + OF THE INLAND 
— Mf PRINTER IN THIS 
f soiled F LETTER 

w on the 


machines 


a wagon “The Inland Printer has come to my desk every month for 
heicht many years, in fact I have been a consistent reader of it from 
a the time I was an apprentice, and I wish to take this opportu- 
nity of congratulating you on your production of a magazine 
2 that has been the Printer’s Bible and has remained uniformly 
d burros head and shoulders above any other magazine of its type in its 
. relation to the Printing Trade. 


“There are, as you know, many demands on time and such 


based on reading as it is possible to do must be picked with a view of 
It came getting the most value for this time, and I have never failed 
after so to go through this magazine without extracting at least one idea 
res. COn- that was of benefit to my business. Your last issue produced 
- eight which were worthy of following up and application, and 
themes it struck me that — 1 you would like to know the feelings 
that are running through my mind as I realize the consistent 
There- and persistent efforts which I know have gone into this maga- 
=e zine in order to maintain its standing. 


t to-a Your advertisement in The Inland Printer will be. read 
'the - by an interested and most substantial group of printers. 


— THE INLAND PRINTER 
gency Ny 330 So. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


. Fred- 
vertsing New York Office: One East 42nd Street 
| agency. 
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This CHART 


eliminates 


costly odd-size overhead 


by any kind of production a 
special job always comes high. 
When you specify a non-stand- 
ard size for a mailing piece, you 
are asking your printer to do a 
special job . . . and it’s bound to 
cost you more money. 

Look what it involves—a spe- 
cial estimate . . . special paper 


. special envelopes . . . special 


handling in the printing plant 


. all of them extra expenses 


Your printer is handicapped 
He’d like to put all his 
time on creating something indi- 


too. 


vidual and distinctive. He knows 
that it’s not the shape but the 
printing that makes a mailing 
piece stand out. But he has no 
chance to prove it to you on an 
odd-size job. He has too many 
details to follow. 

To help him save your 
money—and give you his 
finest work—we have pre 
pared the Warren Chart of 
Sizes for Mailing. Pieces. It 
carries diagrams of plenty 
of sizes for mailing pieces to 
meet all your needs. 

You can keep this Chart 
right on your desk . . . use 
it in planning your booklets 
and folders. 


S. D. WARREN 
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The That 


neans they cut without waste 


sizes are standard. 


rom standard sheets and 
fit Warren’s Standard Booklet 
Envelopes . . . which are specially 


designed for use on mailing ma- 
chines. 

Paper and envelopes are on 
at the 
your printer wants them. There’s 


hand warehouse when 


no special manufacturing . . . no 








Actual size of chart 11" x 17” 


special production. He can give 
you his best work — the kind of 
printing that gives your mailing 
piece individuality. 

Ask him for one of these 
Charts. Look it over and see for 
yourself what a wide range of 
sizes and shapes it offers. Then 
keep it under the glass on your 
desk where you can use it 
easily. You'll be surprised how 
much trouble and money it 
will save. 

If your printer can’t supply 
you with a Chart, write 


direct to us. 
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COMPANY, 89 Broad St., Boston, Massachusetts 








What Social Statistics Tell Us 
About Markets 


Some Statistical Data That Are Needed by the Market Economist 


By Paul T. Cherington 


Director of Research, J. 


HROUGH most of the time 

since economic principles were 
formulated in their present terms, 
human wants have expanded more 
rapidly than the facilities for satis- 
fying them. Demand has outrun 
supply. 

For a long time merchandise 
distribution had no _ recognized 
place in the economic sciences; it 
was regarded as an adjunct to, if 
not a part of, production. Pro- 
duction was a measurable, ponder- 
able thing; consumption was the 
result of a complicated group of 
individual reactions which could be 
counted on in the aggregate to 
counterbalance, with reasonable 
nicety, whatever forces the pro- 
duction activities brought to bear. 
Economically speaking, so long as 
demand was only a counterbalanc- 
ing force, it was needless to know 
much about it in detail; there was 
sufficient safety in knowing what 
was to be known about the forces 
which it was to counterbalance. 

But in recent years “consumer- 
demand,” as the expression of 
ability and disposition to consume, 
has begun to display characteristics 
of its own. No longer can it 
safely be regarded economically as 
a mere counterbalance to the 
known forces of production. De- 
mand, instead of merely opposing 
supply, moves off on tangential 
missions of its own, and cannot 
safely be regarded any longer as 
merely a counterbalancing force 
concerning which it is sufficient to 
know that it invariably will ex- 
pand to counterbalance the forces 
of supply. 

It is this change which has given 
rise to the new status of distribu- 
tion as a separate field. To dis- 
pose of a manufacturer’s product, 
it no longer is sufficient merely to 





Portion of a peest read before the 
New York Section of American Sta- 
tistical Association, on April 24. 
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know how much there is to sell, 
This is now only one factor in the 
distribution problem. It is quite 
as important to know how many 
people there are who are likely to 
buy it, where they are, what other 
demands are being made on them, 
what their own ideas are likely to 
be about the goods when offered, 
and how far these ideas may be 
controlled or modified artificially. 

One other important item in the 
picture of present-day distribution 
is the disturbing fact that in most 
lines of American production there 
is from 30 to 50 per cent more 
production-capacity than can be 
employed profitably. This further 
increases the power of the demand 
side of the equation, and makes it 
true for most products that they 
are destined to be offered in a 
market strongly favoring the 
buyer. 





Statistical Evidence Inadequate 


This general picture of the pres- 
ent status of the market for most 
consumer’s goods in this country 
is one which is generally recog- 
nized, even though the selling 
mechanism still is far from 
adaptation to it. Moreover, when 
it comes to casting this picture in 
statistical terms the troubles of the 
market economist really _ begin. 
The indications are that economi- 
cally the consumer and his de- 
mands have taken on an entirely 
new significance, but thus far, the 
statistical evidence of this recog- 
nized change has not been ade- 
quate. We have had few statistics 
which market operators could use 
in reshaping their ideas and opera- 
tions in conformity with the mani- 
festly changed facts. 

We do have, to be sure, fairly 
satisfactory figures about popula- 
tion, its numbers, its location, its p 
age, its racial cleavages and its 


occupations. The income tax fig- (App 
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AGAINST THE TIDE 


In spite of the financial debacle of last Fall the 
volume of advertising in “ Electrical Contracting “ 


has continued to grow. 


Trade papers, as a whole (left-hand chart) did 
not recover until March. “ Electrical Contracting “ 


(right-hand chart) has had no slump. 


Every issue of “Electrical Contracting”, in 1930 
has been greater than the corresponding issve of 
1929—the increase in advertising pages in the first 


four issues of 1930 was 19.3 per cent. 


The reason® “Electrical Contracting “, which 
has the largest and fastest growing paid circulation 





amongst electrical contractors, has spent thousands 


of dollars analyzing its market and is therefore 
able to assist any manufacturer selling in that 





market. 


This market analysis is ot value to sales managers, 
department managers, advertising managers and 
advertising agency account executives and space 


buyers. 


One of our representatives wiil be glad to pre- 


sent and explain it upon request. 


Electri 


Contract: 





Published by the ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Vv 


Publishers also of “THE JOBBER'S SALESMAN” 
“MILL SUPPLIES DIRECTORY” 


(Applicant Audit Bureau of Circyletion) 


“MILL SUPPLIES” 
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Albany Democrat-Herald 
Ashland Tidings 
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Astoria Astorian . 
Py ety, call Thirteen Mogensen Newspapers 

Klamath Falls Herald-News cover 418,000 people in Oregong (7 
La Grande Observer " 

Marshfield Coos Bay Times » » 46% of the population of the 
Siete aaa entire State! Here are more people 
ry neg mena than there are in all Delaware, He- 
eR etn waii, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 











Vermont, or Wyoming! 


Money? Oregon newspaper readers have lots of it. They re-} 2" 
port 123% more State income tax returns than the United]  {¢ 
States average. And 75% more incomes of over $10,000 per} {°i 
year than the United States average. ne 
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CrurTe OREGON... 


Oregon's per capita wealth is 414% higher than the 
United States average » » higher than either of the other 
two Pacific states. The actual figure is $4,244. 















How do they get it? Easy! Lumber production, farming, 
fishing, and manufacturing. First state of all the states in 
production of hops, second in pears, fifth in strawberries, 
eighth in apples. One-eighth of all lumber in the country 
comes from Oregon and there still remains one-seventh 


2 pe ‘a of all the standing timber in the United States. 


Oregon newspaper readers can buy anything if you can 
sell it. And there is no better place to start than with 
the Thirteen Mogensen Markets, where there is one 
automobile to every family and where every family eats 
more than $16 worth of candy each year. 


You can use all of these Thirteen Lucky Newspapers as 
you would use one ordinary publication, one contract, 


\ one schedule, one billing, one check. 
& Cc: ‘“MOGENSEN & co: Inc, 
“aon CRS gto 
San Francisco » 564 Market Street 
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ures, in recent years, have supple- 
mented these with a fairly good 
index of purchasing power; and 
automobile registrations, telephone 
subscriptions, electric power use, 
magazine subscriptions and other 
indicators of buying ability and 
buying habits have come into com- 
mon use. Income figures, modified 
in the light of purchasing power 
of money, have been added to the 
others by States, and by income 
levels. Figures concerning family 
groupings, living conditions, owned 
and rented homes, marital state, 
and degree of education, gathered 
primarily for sociological purposes, 
have some commercial value; and 
even the biologists, with their pre- 
dictions of structural physical de- 
cay and declining birth rates, get 
an interested hearing from _ the 
sales strategist. 


Many Blank Spaces Exist 


Even with this impressive be- 
ginning we grope still through the 
many blank spaces which still 
exist. For example, we find it 
difficult to relate individual income 
figures properly to family income 
figures; which, when the family is 
the purchasing unit, is the one re- 
lation which would have most 
value if it could be determined. 
This gap leaves most of the other 
figures almost valueless in such 
cases. Another “unexplored area” 
is the enormous number of increas- 
ingly effective small incomes. It 
is of some use to know how many 
separate incomes there are below 
$5,000. But it would be worth 
vastly more to the market analyst 
if he could get a clear idea of how 
many of these were above $2,000, 
and how many below that level, 
and how these figures compare 
with the corresponding figures of 
ten or twenty years ago. Another 
problem still open is the merging 
of incomes below $2,000, within 
family groups. If we follow the 
figures prepared by those. inter- 
ested in raising wage levels for 
working people we find millions of 
families hovering on the edge of 
starvation, freezing nakedness. But 
somebody is operating 24,000,000 
passenger automobiles and buying 
14,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline a 
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year. Somebody is buying $200,- 
000,000 worth of cosmetics, carry- 
ing $97,000,000,000 worth of life 
insurance, quadrupling Savings 
bank deposits in ten years and tak- 
ing amateur plunges in the stock 
market. If, as seems possible, the 
number of incomes above the 
$2,000 line has increased in ten 
years from 1,800,000 to nearly, or 
quite, 10,000,000, these evidences of 
wider diffusion of purchasing 
power seem to have some plausible 
source. If no such change has 
taken place how can these evi- 
dences of the existence of an en- 
larged spendable surplus be ac- 
counted for? Our income statis- 
tics leave us largely in the dark 
on this point. 

Similarly, we are in the dark, 
statistically, concerning changes 
which have been taking place in 
the mechanism for distributing 
merchandise to this consumer who 
seems to have so greatly expanded 
his consuming capacity. For ex- 
ample, our statistical pictures of 
the growth of chain stores have 
been vague and incomplete. The 
sample census taken in eleven 
cities two years ago indicates that 
15 per cent of the retail stores in 
those eleven, cities of over 25,000 
(doing nearly 30 per cent of their 
total retail business) belonged to 
chain-store companies; and that in 
some trades over 40 per cent of 
the stores (doing over 70 per cent 
of the retail business) represented 
this sort of ownership. These fig- 
ures also showed the dominance of 
department stores in the fields of 
trade where they were operating 

But more significant still was 
the evidence that the independent 
stores of the more competent sort 
were drawing to themselves a very 
large share of the independent 
business in many trades. There 
were ten trades (aside from de- 
partment stores) in which over 70 
per cent of the total independent 
retail business was in the hands of 
independent stores with total an- 
nual sales of over $100,000 each; 
and these in most cases, repre- 
sented only from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the number of stores. This 
evidence points to the necessity 
for revising our ideas of shopkeep- 
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ing. It seems likely that a one- 
man shop has become too costly 
to continue as the characteristic 
form of distributing enterprise, 
and that a more economical scale 
of retailing is advancing with 
much greater rapidity than most 
of us had realized. 

If the Census of Distribution, 
now being taken, should confirm 
this preliminary one and make it 
clear that in city trade 5 per 
cent of the independent shoe stores, 
for example, are doing over half 
of the independent shoe store busi- 
ness on top of what the chains and 
department stores are doing, our 
ideas of the retail shoe business 
will require some revising. And 
the same revision, in some degree, 
will be called for even in the 
grocery business where over 16 per 
cent of the independent retail 
business (outside of the chains) 
was reported to be in the hands of 
1.3 per cent of the independent 
stores, and in meat shops where 
nearly a quarter of the indepen- 
dent business was done by 2.8 per 
cent of the independent stores. 

Another group of figures likely 
to come out of the Census of Dis- 
tribution and which will be 
watched with interest by all who 
are engaged in distribution, will 
be those indicating the approaching 
end of “parasitic” retailing. The 
small store, serving a .group of 
people within walking distance, has 
been for several generations the 
accepted type of shop in many 
trades and was regarded as both 
necessary and normal. Wholesale 
operations were geared to serve 
these small stores and much of the 
cost of wholesaling was traceable 
to the small size of these outlets 
which the wholesalers supplied. 
There is evidence that the cost of 
distributing merchandise by this 
method has grown out of all pro- 
portion to the service rendered, 
This underlying fact has been 
overlooked in a large measure of 
the attention drawn by some of its 
consequences such as the decline 
of the wholesaler and the rise of 
larger types of retail distributing 
operations. The trial Census of 
Distribution showed that over 28 
per cent of the independent retail 
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establishments in the cities covered 
did less than $5,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year. These little shops 
with sales of less than $100 a week 
did a combined business represent- 
ing only 1.68 per cent of the total 
done by the independents. In 
other words the very small shop, 
whatever it may have been at one 
time, is now a negligible factor in 
retail distribution volume. And 
even the figures for retail stores 
doing less than $50,000 are im- 
pressive. Almost 90 per cent 
(88.88) of the total number of in- 
dependent shops were selling less 
than $1,000 worth of goods a week. 
Their share in the total retail busi- 
ness was 29.47 per cent. To put 
it in round numbers 88 per cent 
of the independent retail stores 
were doing less than 30 per cent of 
the independent store business, or 
conversely, 12 per cent of the 
stores made 70 per cent of the 
total sales. 

It seems clear, if these figures 
are any criterion, that this con- 
sumer with his enlarged spendable 
surplus is deciding for himself 
where he will spend his money and 
that he is putting less emphasis on 
peat’ proximity than had been sup- 

sed. 

These few points may help to 
give a glimpse of the increased im- 
portance likely to be attached to 
social statistics as a basis for 
marketing operations during the 
next few years. The Census of 
1930 seems destined to be put to 
work in market studies to an ex- 
tent far above its predecessors. 
The social data it offers will be 
richer and more varied, the produc- 
tion data will be fuller and presum- 
ably more accurate ; but its greatest 
advance for market study pur- 
poses, in these days when the buy- 
ers control the market, will be the 
figures covering the mechanism of 
merchandise distribution, which 
bridges the gap between modern 
supply and modern demand. 


Appoints Buchanan Agency 


The Radio Products Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, radio service instruments, has 
appointed the Buchanan Advertising 

ompany, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 
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biant airplane resembling the 
of a bird, in aluminum. One 
dand fifty feet of wingspread, 
i clouds in silver and blue. Orig- 
ompelling, vivid in its concep- 
arlling in its structure, fascinating 
tail, was this exhibit by Jenter 
Aluminum Company of America. 


e International Aircraft Exposi- 
$1. Louis — to the executives of 
—to the air-minded — Jenter 
ed aluminum. The Air Board of 
. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
d the Sweepstakes Trophy to 
hibit as the most attractive. 


ce again Jenter Exhibits, Inc., 
e distinction of producing the 
ptiractive and compelling among 
ndreds of exhibits in an expo- 
Yet, withal, attractiveness is 
ly but a by-product of all Jenter 


iF 
JENTER 


our show room and offices at 121 
Uist Street, New York City. Tele- 
» Ashland 1166. 
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exhibits—one of the requisites but 
secondary to the prime quality—inter- 
pretation of the product and interpre- 
tation in terms of the product. 


Consider the Aluminum Exhibit pic- 
tured above. It shouts of aluminum, 
frankly and firmly. The exhibit is built of 
aluminum almost entirely. The spectator 
feels the function, senses the value, 
recognizes the application of — alum- 








inum. 

Too often the product is neglected 
and made secondary to the physical 
display itself-— pretty but ineffective. 
Not so with Jenter exhibits. The ratio is 
about 90% for the product and 10% 
for the display and exhibit. 

Martin Jenter and a corps of experts 
are ready to interpret your exhibit and 
display problem, whether it be for one 
window or a dozen expositions. 
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Campaign Increases 
Legion Post Membership 
400 Per Cent 


MERICAN advertising and 
4% sales methods have proved so 
effective in industry, it is little 
wonder that they are being adapted 
to activities outside of business. 
Not long ago the American Legion 
Post of Muncie, Ind., conducted a 
membership campaign based on 
modern sales practice rather than 
on the time-worn idea of having a 
“Blue” team compete with a “Red” 
team as friendly enemies in a 
drive for members. 

After starting the drive on the 
customary idea of dividing the or- 
ganization into two teams, the Post 
succeeded in enrolling only 180 of 
the previous year’s membership of 
250 in a period of four weeks. 
This was nowhere near the quota 
of 300 which had been set. The 
Post leaders decided that it was 
time for action and called into 
conference a small group of sales- 
minded executives. 

This group decided that the job 
before them was just as much a 
selling job as putting over a prod- 
uct. Membership in the Post was 
its “product,” the price was rea- 
sonable and there was also an 
ample market. This group mapped 
out a sales and advertising pro- 
gram with the same thoroughness 
that marks the merchandising 
plans of successful sales organiza- 
tions. The quota was arbitrarily 
doubled. The “product” was dis- 
sected for sales arguments, - the 
market analyzed and the work of 
building a _ sales organization 
launched. 

As a result of this analysis, it 
was decided that the first essential 
step was to “sell” the community 
at large. The committee called on 
three key citizens and sold them on 
the benefits which an increased 
membership would mean to the 
community. These citizens, in 
turn, called a conference of fifty 
business executives. As an out- 
growth of that conference the 
Chamber of Commerce offered to 
co-operate in staging a banquet for 
all ex-service men in the city. 
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In the meantime, up-to-date 
prospect lists were compiled and 
systematically routed. Solicitors 
were selected for their sales ability 
and assigned to territories. Sales 
conferences, led by competent sales 
managers, were held. 

Reversing the accepted pro- 
cedure, a dinner was held at the 
close of the drive instead of at the 
beginning. This proved to be ex- 
cellent sales strategy. 

The actual solicitation was pre- 
ceded by an intensive advertising 
campaign. Full pages in news- 
papers appeared a week before the 
drive. Outdoor advertising, win- 
dow displays and direct mail were 


brought into play to build uw 
“consumer acceptance.” 

The drive itself opened o1 
Sunday. The sales force reported 


for work at a stated hour and fol- 
lowed a previously arranged sched- 
ule through the day. Incompleted 
calls or “call backs” were made at 
leisure hours throughout the week 
That the advance advertising had 
the desired effect was indicated by 
the fact that many prospects were 
prepared to sign when the solicitor 
called. The salesmen closed each 
interview with an invitation to at- 
tend the dinner which was held at 
the close of the campaign. In ad- 
dition, invitations were mailed to 
the whole prospect list. Prospects 
were made to understand that they 
were welcome to the dinner even 
though they did not sign an appli- 
cation. 

A thousand ex-service men at- 
tended the dinner. A total of 289, 
many of whom had been ap- 
proached before, signed applica- 
tions then. 

An audit at the close of the 
drive recorded a total membership 
of 818, a gain of 638. The returns, 
however, did not stop with that 
figure. The momentum gained in 
the campaign subsequently brought 
the membership to 1,043, a gain of 
more than 400 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Advanced by Chicago “Herald 
and Examiner” 

William P. Trefny, formerly in charge 
of State Street advertising for the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examimer, has been 
appointed manager of local advertising. 
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eee DID SOME 


A tarmists WARNED of the futility of at- 
tempting to create business during the first quarter 
of 1930. It was contended that those first three 
months would show general retrenchment, the sec- 
ond quarter would hardly improve the doleful situ- 
ation and the last half could do no better than re- 
trieve a small part of the wide-spread loss. 


A negative psychology was taking shape in the 
public mind; to prevent it from crystallizing into an 
economic catastrophe, anticipated projects were 
rushed into production, contemplated appropria- 
tions were passed upon, making money immediately 
available, work was advanced ahead of normal 
schedule. Optimism and confidence were answer- 
ing the call to action with mature judgment, in- 
creased speed and harder application. Advertising 
schedules and sales programs, instead of being cur- 
tailed and interrupted, were maintained and en- 
larged. Business continued its march forward. 


Contrary to the predicted business dearth, Archi- 
tectural Record has experienced a remarkable 
growth. Our advertisers are not retrenchers. They 
believe in telling their story consistently to a con- 
centrated group who specify in a market that 
spends more than four billion dollars a year. Daily 
averages of construction contracts for March ran 


ARCHITECTURAL 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
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ONE SAY BOO? 


45% ahead of February and indications point to a 
continued upward trend during the rest of 1930. 


Just Look at These Architectural Record Figures 
JANUARY 

Inaugurated a costly expansion program that included; 

enlarged research and technical news gathering facilities, 

increased editorial staff, more space for its features and im- 

proved typographical make-up for its important technical 

studies. 


Subscription price of $5.00 a year went into effect, a 6634% 
increase, and paid circulation went more than 10% ahead 


of last year. 


Gained first place in advertising volume among all archi- 
tectural magazines. 


FIRST QUARTER 
Gained 33 pages over its 1929 record for the same period, 
carrying 562 pages—the biggest three months in its 


history. 
APRIL 


Broke its own high record of paid advertising with 205 


pages. 
MAY 


Will surpass even the big April issue. 


Architectural Record FIRST in architect and engi- 
neer circulation, FIRST in advertising growth and 
lowest in cost per thousand architect and engi- 
neer subscribers, deserves FIRST place on your 
schedule of advertising to architects. 


The Architectural Record is a member of A.B.C. and A.B.P., Inc. 


RECORD eee 
119 west 40TH Srreer, NEW YORK 





Rates... 
Circulation ... 


GOING UP 


Certainly we're glad that our rates are ad- 
vanced in the second rate card which we have 
just issued. We're proud of the fact because it 
indicates the ready acceptance that has been 
accorded to DAIRY TRIBUNE by prosperous, 
practical dairymen of the nation. 


These rates go into effect with the April, 1931 
issue. But DAIRY TRIBUNE is a new magazine. 
Many advertisers seeking a way of reaching 
the three billion dollar dairy market, haven't 
realized its value as a key paper on their 
schedules. 


Because of this we are offering a special op- 
portunity to advertisers who wish to reach this 
rich market—an opportunity to secure lineage 
in DAIRY TRIBUNE at the old rate through the 
September, 1931 issue. Our representatives will 
be pleased to give details of this special offer. 


... Place Orders 
... NOW 


Chicago J. C. BILLINGSLEA, INC. 
123 W. Madison St. Central 0465 


New York—A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
101 Park Ave. Caledonia 0607 





Dairy Tribune 


Mount Morris, Illinois 
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What Are “Merchan- 
dising,” “Marketing,” 
and “Distribution” ? 


New Encranp Councit 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The application and interpretation 
of the three words, “merchandis- 
ing,” “marketing” and “distribu- 
tion” seem to vary according to the 
individual using them. 

Growing imterest in matters to 
which they apply seems to be pro- 
ducing a variety of articles in the 
trade and business press, and the 
lose manner in which these terms 
are being used is causing some con- 
fusion. 

We will be pleased to have your 
advice as to their current or proper 
definition, interpretation, applica- 
tion, and usage. 

Ray M. Hupson, 
Industrial Executive. 





2 USINESS terms are often dif- 
ficult to define. The reason 
for this is the fluidity of modern 
usiness which, in its swift evolu- 
ions, changes itself and therefore 
he meaning of its words with 
startling frequency. The result is 
that business terms are continually 
losing their pristine meaning and 
are being extended either to cover 
more territory or to be restricted. 
Nowhere is this change more strik- 
ingly demonstrated than in the 
words “merchandising,” “market- 
ing” and “distribution.” 
Merchandising, the youngest of 
these words, even today enjoys a 
shabby reputation among purists 
and is a favorite by-word of the 
Babbitt-baiters. It is a handy 
word to use, however, because its 
very looseness of meaning covers 
a great deal of ground. Speakers 
and writers in search of exact 
terms frequently give up the quest 
and substitute “merchandising.” 
The result is that it is almost im- 
possible to make a definition of 
the word which will satisfy every- 
body. To an etymologist, familiar 
ag the etymology of such a word 
“hearse,” for instance, this is 

jaa another good example of the 
malleability of language. 

Several years ago, a writer in 
Printers’ Inx defined merchan- 
dising as follows: 


It is the process of visualizing the 
need of, or opportunity for, a com- 
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modity; then manufacturing or hav- 
ing it manufactured, economically 
to fit in with the marketing pic- 
ture, a 4 it may be; then ad- 
vertisi: it the consumer and 
the dealer; a finally distributing 
it and helping the dealer sell it 
at a proht. 


Another writer defined it as 
follows : 


It is the whole process which is 
required to move goods quickly, 
smoothly and economically all the 
way from the producer to the con- 
sumer and which keeps purchasers 
satish 


Both definitions are pretty in- 
clusive and neither, we feel, will 
entirely satisfy many business ex- 
ecutives who are accustomed to 
use the word, “merchandising,” 
frequently. 

Marketing has been defined more 
or less loosely as: 


The process of putting merchan- 
dise into the hands of the retailer 
and, through him, into the hands of 
the consumer. It includes elements 
such as research, market analysis, 
advertising and general selling. 


Again we encounter the cus- 
tomary looseness which is bound 
to enter into any definition of all 
but the most exact business terms. 
It is apparent that merchandising 
and marketing continually invade 
each other’s territories. The great- 
est apparent difference between the 
words would seem to be that mer- 
chandising ‘implies a more com- 
plete application of the tools of 
sales promotion (another term 
difficult to define) than does mar- 
keting. 

Distribution can best be defined 
negatively. It, too, means getting 
merchandise into the hands of the 
consumer but it carries little of 
the implication of sales promotion 
or of advertising. A distribution 
plan can be conceived without any 
reference to advertising. A mer- 
chandising plan, on the other hand, 
must have advertising. Distribu- 
tion does not necessarily have to 
include research or even market 
analysis, two elements which seem 
inevitably bound up with the idea 
of marketing. 

We should say that as the three 
terms are ordinarily used in busi- 
ness language, “merchandising” 
implies the most intense use of 
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sales promotional methods of all 
kinds, “marketing” occupies a 
middle ground and “distribution” 
implies the least use of those 
methods. 

Doubtless there are a number of 
readers of Printers’ INK who 


AN advertising man is supposed 
to know—and generally does 
know—a great deal about the 
product he advertises. Rather 
often, he is something of a techni- 
cal expert.’ But seldom is he so 
versatile—especially if he deals 
with a product somewhat special- 
ized—that he can make the thing 
with his own hands. Herewith is 
presented an exception. 

In a sort of concert room in the 
general administration building of 
the Victor division of RCA Victor, 
in Camden, N. J., stands an odd 
instrument known as the theremin, 
in which the harnessed howl of a 
regenerative radio circuit, pitched 
and modulated by the hands of the 
musician, produces musical tones. 
The theremin, named for its 
inventor, Leon Theremin—who, in- 
cidentally, is somewhat handi- 
caped as a‘theremin player by his 
lack of “an ear for music”—is 
Victor’s newest product. 

Among Victor executives, there 
are a number of men who have 
tackled the theremin and who, 
after a fashion, can play it. But 
they step aside upon the arrival of 
a tall and rumpled-haired young 
man named O’Connell; and they 
say: “Let Charlie show you how it 
goes.” 

Out of the odd-looking box with 
its up-rising mast of metal and its 
jutting, metallic wing, the tall 
young man brings music like that 
of the ’cello. Among other selec- 
tions, he plays the familiar and 
hymn-like “Rosary”—plays it in 
tones that swell from merest whis- 
pers to full-bodied sweeps of 
power that would fill an audi- 
torium. 

He plays to an organ accompani- 
ment, an accompaniment that 
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At the Organ—Mr. O’Connell 
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have their own definitions for 
three words in question. 
should like to hear from fh 
readers and will publish any de 
nitions which seem to promise 
clarify an exceedingly mudd 
pool.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 























comes from a phonograph recog 
whirling on a Victor phonog 
at his elbow; and as he plays 
theremin, he actually is aces 
panying himself. For Cha 
O’Connell, Victor’s advertisi 
manager, played the pipe organ 
record the record. You'll find 
listed in the Victor catalog. 
Besides the “Rosary,” you'll 
find listed under the name 
Charles O’Connell the followif 
“Believe Me If All Those Ende 
ing Young Charms,” “A Med} 
Memories of Ireland, . = 
Maria” and “Angelus”—all on # 
organ. As a sideline, this adve 
tising manager plays the pi 
And as a part of his vocation, } 
writes scholarly and __ searching 
critiques about music. 
Besides editing “The Voice of 
Victor,” a house magazine, 
writes the annotations and commu 
niques that, as explanatory and 
educational material, accompany 
the higher-browed records whet 
they go to the trade. He explain 
the symphonies and the concertos 
Here is a young man in business 
who has been able to bring t 
business a combination of natural 
inclination and preliminary train- 
ing. He knows music because he T 
long has loved it; and he was writ- ul 
ing about music even before he iN 
joined Victor. For after his “ 
graduation from Holy Cross, he 0 
served with distinction as musi¢ p 
critic. on the Springfield Repul t 
can-Daily News. / 
] 
t 



































































































Finally, to young. men in adver 
tising, it may be inspiring—or dis- 
couraging—to know that _ this 
particular advertising managet, 
holding down one of the most im- 
portant advertising- managerial jobs 
in the world, has just turned thirty 
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He explains When you are served cheese and crackers after the card game, neither 
e concertos you nor the other guests think of it as anything but a simple tasty 
5 Sen Theratnend combination, Beyond this thought, however, are industries . . . man- 
io bring | power... marerials .. . processes . . . equipment. 
| of natural The milk ... the flour . .. the salt . . .the butter and the other ingredients 
inary train that make such foods possible are products of the food industries. 
because he The plants that make such products are closely bound together through 
1e was writ- the use of similar equipment and processes of manufacture. 
before he Naturally, the production executives of these plants comprising 
after his “Industrial Kitchendom”, are vitally interested in the developments in 

Cross, he other food plants. That is why they subscribe to this broad industry 
2 as paper that covers the problems, methods and equipment incident to 
Id Republ- the manufacture of all kinds of foods. 

- . Ample reason, too, we so many manufacturers find FOOD 
xh “y INDUSTRIES a highly profitable advertising medium in reaching 
— this their prospects throughout the food industries. 

la nis 
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The Trade 
Commission Reports on 
Fake Advertising 


LESS than a year ago, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission an- 
nounced the organization of a spe- 
cial board of investigation which 
would concentrate on the elimina- 
tion of false and misleading adver- 
tising. The formation of this special 
board was directly traceable to 
joint meetings between the Federal 
Trade” Commission, particularly 
W. E. Humphrey, the periodical 
publishers and the National Better 
Business Bureau. 

Mr. Humphrey has for years 
been outspoken in his criticism of 
fraudulent and misleading adver- 
tising. He has declared time and 
again that fraudulent advertising is 
robbing the public of more than 
500 million dollars a year. As a 
result of the conferences with the 
publishing industry which he con- 
ducted, the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau arranged to take on 
certain new responsibilities in the 
way of cutting the volume of fake 
advertising. Also as a result of 
these conferences, as already men- 
tioned, the Commission organized 
a special board which would do 
nothing else but work on cases of 
fraudulent advertising. 

Now the Commission announces 
that since this special board was 
organized, less than a year ago, the 
Commission has commenced pro- 
ceedings against more than 400 
fraudulent advertisers, and _ the 
publishers and advertising agen- 
cies who handle their copy. “In 
the prosecution of these matters,” 
the statement declares, “the Com- 
mission joins the advertising 
agency and publisher involved.” 

The special board of investiga- 
tion, the statement continues, now 
has under consideration a large 
number of cases in which the Com- 
mission will probably order the is- 
suance of a complaint. It is pointed 
out, in this connection, that hear- 
ings before the board are informal 
and, consequently, not part of the 
public record. 

Then comes an 
mark. “It is estimated,” 
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mission says, “ 
vertising robs the public of mo 
than 500 million dollars a year 


cases in which the companies t 
are being ‘examined decide ¢ 
they are willing to sign an agre 
ment to the effect that the 
will voluntarily discontinue th 
practices about which complain 
is made. Should they violate thi 
agreement, the Commission would 
be at liberty to prosecute with 
view to issuing a formal complaint 

stipulation ‘proceedings, _ thd 
names of the companies or individ 
uals concerned are not made pub 
lic, although the facts of the ca 
are given out. 


Additional Speakers on Adver 
tising Affiliation Program 


The annual convention of the Advertis 
ing Affiliation to be held at Buffalo, N. \ 
May 9 and 10, will be addressed by th 
following: J. C. Penney, J. C. Penne 
Company, and Paul Clay, vice-president 
of the U. S. Shares Corporation, both 
of New York, who will address the cor 
vention on the afternoon of May 9 when 
the subject will be “General Business.” 

Frederick J. Suhr, artist and designer, 
will speak on “Modern Art in Rela 
tion to Advertising and Merchandising 
at a session devoted to “Plans, Art and 
Copy.” The other speaker at this ses 
sion will be Lee Anderson, president oi 
Advertisers, Inc., Detroit, who will speak 
on “Chrysler Advertising.’ 

These speakers are in addition to thos 
mentioned in Printers’ Inx’s previous 
report of the program. 


Hearst Appoints E. J. 
Davenport on Pacific Coast 


Edward J. Davenport, formerly mer 
chandising counselor for the Buffak 
‘ Doing News, has been 
pointed directing merchandising cou 
selor of the Hearst Pacific Coast news 
papers, with headquarters at Seattle 


With Los Angeles Agency 
Thomas Calvert McClary has joined 


the staff of the Advertisers Company, 
Los Angeles. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
CONVENTION NUMBER 
THE JUNE ISSUE 


THE CONVENTION of the 
Catholic Education Association, New Orleans, June 
23-27, will be officially covered by the CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL JOURNAL: and offers an 
——_ advertising opportunity for man turers 
oO! 


SCHOOL BUILDING MATERIALS 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

The Catholic school market runs into millions of 

dollars: active in constant, new building 

and replacements: and confiden responsive to the 

contents of the CATHOLIC OOL JOURNAL— 


a most logical location for the advertiser’s sales 
message. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Established 1891 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















CHICAGO: 66 East South Water St. 
NEW YORK: 342 Madison Avenue 
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“That’s what I got 
from the Meyercord 
man—a 3-year identifi- 
cation campaign worth 
at least $8000. We're 
through with the ex- 
pense, delay and confu- 
sion of hand-lettering, 
lithography, gold-leaf 
and all that. We’re 
going to save $6000 on 
our identification pro- 
gram and do the entire 
job better, cheaper, 
‘and quicker, with de- 

“alcomania transfers. 
For $2000 we’re set 
for 3 years. Oh, it’s a 
shame how I trimmed 
that fellow!” 


Every day the Meyer- 
cord representative is 


**trimmed.” Every day 
new merchandisers dis- 
cover for the first time 
the thorough and prac- 
tical identification 
achieved by Meyercord, 
through the use of this 
thorough publicizing 
medium — decalco- 
mania. Valuable data 
concerning Meyercord 
service as applied to 
your business will be 
sent on request. 


The MEYERCORD Co. 
120 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


MIEVERTOIRID 
TTIRANSIFIEIRS 


whicl 
pher’ 
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Reprint—A Vital Force in the 
Book Publishing Industry 


Irder'! ow-Priced Editions of Popular Books Are Becoming an Increasingly 
Important Factor 











TS critics to the contrary, the 
business of publishing and sell- 
ng books has gone through some 
emarkable merchandising develop- 
ents since the War. None of 
hese, it seems to me, has been quite 
o interesting or significant as the 
growth in the field 


As Told to C. B. Larrabee by 
Bennett A. Cerf 


President, The Modern Library, Inc. 


Liveright, and at that time were 
ten in number. How wise the 
founders were in their choice is 
indicated by the fact that we still 
carry seven of the original first 
ten titles and that among those 
seven are some of our best sellers. 
The modern li- 













of selling reprints. 
A book, we have 
been told often 


HE 


announcement 
cently that four publish- 


brary grew until in 
1925 it . comprised 
more than 100 


re- 











enough, is mer- 
chandise. How- 
ever, although pub- 
lishers have been 
reminded fre- 
quently and didac- 
tically by otherwise 
intelligent and 
well-meaning gen- 
tlemen, that selling 
hooks is basically 
like selling any 
other kind of mer- 
chandise, the fact 
still remains that 
the publication of 
a new book has a 
great deal closer 








| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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ers (Harper & Bros., Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Dodd, 
Mead & Co. and Little, 
Brown & Co.) had decided 
to co-operate in the mer- 
chandising of popular re- 
prints of non-fiction books 
at $1, emphasized forcibly 
the current interest of the 
publishing business in the 
selling of reprints. Mr. 
Cerf, president of the com- 
pany publishing one of the 
most successful American re- 
print series, describes in this 
article many phases in the 
selling of this type of book. 

















titles. In that year, 
Donald S. Klopfer 
and myself pur- 
chased the series 
for $250,000 with 
the belief that it 
could be made far 
more successful 
under separate 
management than 
it could ever be 
under the aegis of 
a publishing house 
which was also en- 
gaged in the busi- 
ness of publishing 
new books as well 
as reprints. Today, 


resemblance to the fascinating pas- 
time of chemin de fer than it has 
to the introduction of a new soap 
or ‘a new perfume, risky as they 
are. 

During the last few years those 
aesthetic gamblers, the publishers, 
have made great improvements in 
their efforts to find a formula 
which is as illusive as the philoso- 
pher’s stone and have applied the 
latest and most approved merchan- 
dising tricks, sometimes with suc- 
cess, sometimes without it. As 
things stand, the publisher of re- 
prints has perhaps gone further 
than his colleagues because the 
very nature of his business re- 
duces the nature of the gamble. 

The first modern library books 
were published in 1918 by Boni & 








there are about 175 titles in the 
Modern Library and we are bring- 
ing out new titles at the rate of 
twenty a year. 

At the time the Modern Library 
was founded there was only one 
really successful library of classi- 
cal reprints, the Everyman and that 
originated in England. In addi- 
tion, there were the well-known 
popular reprints of best sellers is- 
sued by Grossett & Dunlap and 
A. L. Burt. Of libraries of strictly 
non-fiction reprints, there were no 
really successful examples and 
none existed until the foundation 
of the Star Dollar Series which 
has had such spectacular success. 

From its inception, the Modern 
Library has been based on the be- 
lief that the reading public wel- 
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comes reprints of books which are 
thoroughly modern in spirit and 
that it is not necessary to wait 
twenty-five or fifty years to dis- 
cover a classic. Today, the bulk 
of our books are reprints of titles 
first published after 1890, although 
on our list are such classic names 
as Homer, Chaucer, Voltaire and 
others who, although they may have 
written hundreds of years ago, 
still have a message for the mod- 
ern mind. 

One of the first lessons learned 
by the publishers of the library 
was that while the book store was 
the most logical outlet for books, 
there were other outlets with great 
potentialities. Grosset & Dunlap 
and others had proved that the drug 
store and the newsstand are good 
outlets for reprints of best sellers 
and there was no reason why they 
should not be equally good for 
classics. Therefore, today the 
Modern Library is sold in drug 
stores, cigar stores, railway sta- 
tions and newsstands in all parts 
of the United States, and these 
outlets handle a considerable part 
of our volume. In this way we 
reach the casual buyer, the man 
who is buying “something to read” 
rather than “a book.” Today we 
are keenly interested in the ques- 
tion of getting other outlets and 
visualize the day when reprints 
will be an item of considerable im- 
portance to various kinds of chain 
stores, just as today they are part 
of the stock of a number of chain 
drug stores. 

In opening these outlets outside 
of the book store we have had to 
make it easy for the dealer to sell. 
Just as the manufacturer of a new 
toilet article finds it wise to fur- 
nish counter displays, so have we 
found it wise to furnish a shelf 
display for the Modern Library 
which will hold 100 books. 

As a rule, we are asked by the 
retailer to make our suggestions as 
to what books he should carry. It 
would have been fairly easy for 
us to have set up one general as- 
sortment of titles, but we have not 
done so because we feel that dif- 
ferent types of outlets demand dif- 
ferent assortments of books. 
Therefore when asked to make an 


INK 


assortment, we include, of cour 
our best sellers first (since ¢ 
will sell well in any communi 
and through any outlet) and th 
adapt the rest of the titles to { 
outlet and the community. 

The production problems of { 
reprint publisher are in many wa 
peculiar. I may define them 
follows : 

1. We publish nothing but wort 
while books. Of course, there 2 
a great many more than 200 
300 such books. The largest 
print library, for instance, contaij 
more than 800 titles. e mu 
choose carefully from the gr 
number of possible titles. (jy 
first restriction is that books } 
modern in spirit. We want a re 
sonable number of standbys, t 
Balzacs, Kiplings, Ibsens, etc. | 
addition, we feel that there is 
great market for the Prousts ar 
the De Gourmonts, and also { 


years, which are not old enoug 
to be classics and too old to 
best sellers. 


fications as to types of materia 
Fiction, philosophy, travel, dram 
art, poetry, psychology, criticism 
all these and other types of book 
are in the library. 

Recently we acquired the Sw 
Dial Library and in this way havd 
been enabled to add other title 
and authors to our already largd 
list. Eventually these will prob 
ably be included in the Moden 
Library. 

Some of our books are cop) 
righted and on them we pay roy 
alties. Others, such as the earlier 
classics, are now public property 
and on these, of course, there are 
no royalties. Sometimes we buy 
the publisher’s plates on late copy- 
right books and this, of course, 
simplifies the manufacturing prob- 
lem. ‘There is no set policy on 
this, however. 

Of course, it is possible to guess 
wrong, even on classics or semi- 
classics. We discovered compara- 
tively early that the sales of a 
certain title in its original edition 
is no sure guide of what it will 
sell in a cheaper edition. There 
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Only the name 


itious 


* 


Marray’s record shows 
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URRAY’S* MAKING 
T. N. T. THESE DAYS 


Assistant to the seppietenment of a plant manufac- 
turing high explosives is no cinch. But Murray 
resigned from the superintendency of a lithopone 
plant to accept that position. 


Needless to say, his new position requires the broad- 
est knowledge of equipment and processing to in- 
sure quality products and safety in their manu- 
facture. 


It is a significant fact that while Murray has held 
several positions in different branches of the in- 
dustry he has never changed his profession of 
Chemical Engineering. Processes and equipment 
supervised by the chemical engineer are basically 
similar whatever the type of plant that engages 
his attention. It is this common interest in ways 
and means that links together this great group of 
Process Industries —that makes men like Murray 
read ‘‘Chem <? Met” and have it follow them 
wherever they go. 
That is why edvertioggs who r ularly use 
“Chem & Met” find it a most 


how a man may 
amr economical and dae medium 


move about in the Process 


his professi for getting their sales messages to 





without changin 


Research Chemist 
Superintendent 
mtenden 


Superi: 
Aas’t Sup’t 


Byvreduct Cote these executives no matter what 
~~ type of peat Taf are in or where 
they are located 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 
ABC 4 McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 


- Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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are books, for instance, which we 
can sell at 95 cents in larger vol- 
ume than those same books ever 
sold at $2 or $3 or $5. On the 
other hand, and this may hold 
particularly true on more recent 
books, some books that we think 
are going to be popular are out- 
and-out failures in our library. 

We keep a very careful system 
of records in order to watch sales 
of the books. We have set 2,000 
copies per year as the minimum 
sales mark for any one title, al- 
though this figure is flexible. If 
a book falls below 2,000 in a year 
we discontinue it and in its place 
put another titl. Of our first 
ten books, three have been discon- 
tinued. Few books are failures 
in the beginning, but occasionally 
a good book will lose its initial 
momentum rapidly and has to be 
dropped. 

2. We print complete, unabridged, 
authorized editions. By the use of 
thin paper and other devices we 
are enabled to publish for less than 
$1 such a book as “The Brothers 
Karamazov,” a work of close to 
1,000 pages, and other books of 
similar length. 

3. We believe that the book which 
sells at a price of around $1 can 
be just as attractive in format and 
dress as much more expensive 
books. Here we are helped by the 
good old laws of mass production. 
Thus we are enabled to use a dur- 
able and attractive balloon cloth 
for covers, to have end papers by 
Rockwell Kent and title pages by 
Elmer Adler. In the last analysis 
I suppose we have a package prob- 
lem, because dress is as important 
in selling cheap books as it is in 
selling packaged merchandise and 
our covers, end papers and jackets 
are our package. 

Quite naturally we use adver- 
tising to push the sale of the Mod- 
ern Library. We use about all the 
mediums available to the pub- 
lisher, including newspapers, peri- 
odicals, the trade press, posters, 
displays, counter cards, etc. 

In our advertising we stress the 
very things I have talked about in 
this discussion. Economy, of 
course, is a talking point, but 
economy is by no means our best 
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sales argument. Our books and 
their authors are the best sales 
arguments and it is around them 
that we build our advertising. The 
economy appeal comes in as an 
afterthought, expressed frequently 
by the line, “And all this for 95 
cents a copy!” and such expansion 
of that idea as is necessary. 

During 1929 we sold more than 
800,000 copies of Modern Library 
books. Our sales figures so far 
this year promise a volume of 
more than 1,000,000 and since we 
arezadding at the rate of twenty 
tit . year there is no reason 
why *ygiume should not increase. 
And are only one of several 
reprint houses that are doing a 
heavy volume of business. 

Naturally this growing volume 
is bound to have a tremendous ef- 
fect on the selling of books. Go 
to any book store and observe the 
amount of space given over to re- 
prints. Go to stores where books 
were not sold a few years ago and 
observe the reprints on display 
Study sales figures and note the 
recent startling growth of reprint 
sales. 

The reprint represents mass pro- 
duction applied to publishing, and, 
oddly enough, brings with it few 
of the evils that mass production 
has brought to other industries 
Today the reprint publishers are 
just getting into the question of 
mass distribution. That, probably, 
is the next big problem to be 
solved. 


Bryan Agency Affiliated with 
George Harrison Phelps 


C. F. Bryan, Inc., Cleveland advertis 


ing agency, has come affiliated with 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. Associated with the 
Cleveland unit are C. F. Bryan, C. S 
Crockett, D. M. Hoyt and C. T. Marti: 


To Manage Elgin Watch 
Radio Department 


_ George MacGovern, formerly a con 
tinuity writer with the National Broad 
casting Company, has been appointed 
manager of the newly 
partment of the Elgin National Watch 
Company, Chicago. 


Miss Hester Scott has joined the copy 
writing sales pink of Young & McCal- 
lister, Los Angeles advertising agency 
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or An Empire minutes wide, millions strong 

Go ... where all roads converge upon Cleve- 
e the land, the Empire’s Trade Capital .. . where 
O re- the Cleveland Plain Dealer is the only 
books morning newspaper in 133 cities and 
> and towns of 1,000 to 1,250,000 population 


ple : . : 
ope ... and is so universally read that in 





print Cleveland, 70 per cent of those who buy 
95 per cent of Cleveland’s wares are 


pre Plain Dealer Readers—and obviously 
. the Plain Dealer has similar influence 
ew ° . 
tion wherever else it circulates throughout 
ries this Empire . . . These are the plain facts 
are that led 876 national advertisers to use 
sbi this one medium to reach this teeming 
, Fa market, (1929 Records) ... Surely the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer can turn the 
Cleveland Trade Empire into gold for 
ith you, too . . . Facts,gladly, from Cleveland 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer offices— 
J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago 
and Detroit. 


CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


“Enough If You Use It Enough” 
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ing since 1927. Moving forward, 
quietly but surely. Building confi- 
dence and prestige ... based on good 
work, well done. Our clients have 
moved forward too, with gratifying 
increases in sales and profits. 
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Advertisers who are determined to keep sales sales, or 


moving forward this year will be interested in The tab 
the Stedfeld Plan of Coordinated Advertising. It 
goes further than the usual functions of research, 
merchandising, planning, copy and art. It is a 
great aid in meeting the so-called “tough” selling company 
conditions of 1930. nected. 
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“Printers’ Ink” at the 
Arctic Circle 


Unrtrep States DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 
Bureau or Epvucation 
Avaska Drvision 


Ic.oo, Ataska, Fesruary 22, 1930 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There may seem little use for “A 
Journal for Advertisers,” up here 
next to the Arctic Circle, but I know 
of no other means by which to keep 
in as close touch with progress and 
news in the advertising and market- 
ing field, as through your excellent 
Weekly. 

Your publication can, however, be 
of still greater value to me. If 
you have supplementary indices for 
the years, 1927-1928 and 1928-1929, 
| will very much appreciate your 
sending them. 


Rottyn J. Bat. 


HE credit of being PrinTErs’ 
Inx’s farthest North subscriber 
uite likely belongs to Mr. Ball. 

We are unable to furnish a 
printed index to articles that have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK 
Publications. Such an index is not 
published. Our plan of furnishing 
readers with lists of references to 
articles on subjects, commodities 
and about organizations or individ- 
uals was described on page 42 
of the January 30, 1930, issue of 
Printers’ INK—which our sub- 
scriber had not received when he 
wrote the above letter. 

For readers who are located in 
far-off corners of the globe, we 
make the following suggestion : 

Clip the table of contents page 
f Printers’ INK and paste it in 
a notebook. As each issue is gone 
over, marginal notes may be made 
alongside the various articles. 
These, with the titles of the ar- 
ticles, can be used to good advan- 
tage when specific references are 
wanted at a future date. Several 
ff our subscribers in foreign coun- 
tries are doing this and find the 
plan is helpful in locating articles 
on advertising, mérchandising or 
sales, or even on commodities. 

The table of contents page, as it 
is arranged now, gives the title of 
each article and, when it is signed, 
the name of the author and the 
company with which he is con- 
nected. The marginal notes that 
the reader makes can give addi- 
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tional information concerning the 
topics covered in the story, or in- 
formation as to the commodities 
or services mentioned. 

Of course, we always stand 
ready to furnish our readers with 
reference reports on specific ar- 
ticfes at all-times. We constantly 
receive letters of inquiry from our 
readers in New Zealand, China, 
Japan, South Africa and other 
distant countries. Were it not for 
the fact that it takes two months 
for a letter to come from Igloo, 
Alaska, to Printers’ INxK’s offices 
and two months more to get a 
reply, we would encourage Mr. 
Ball to make more frequent use 
of our reference service. We be- 
lieve, however, that the plan we 
have outlined will be found to be 
quite satisfactory. During the 
long Arctic nights of the winter 
season our subscriber will prob- 
ably find it a pleasure to browse 
over such an index to locate the 
aaa he needs.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


Brunswick Appoints Blaine- 
Thompson 

The advertising of Brunswick Pana- 
tropes, radios and records, has been 
placed with The Blaine-Thompson Com- 
pany, advertising agency, New York. 
The musical division of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender erage A Chicago, was 
recently acquired by Warner Brothers, 
New York. 

The Blaine-Thompson agency has «iso 
taken over the advertising accounts 
which have been handled by the Cape- 
hart-Carey Corporation, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


Julius Mathews and W. E. 
Foster in New Publishing Co. 


Julius Mathews and William E. Fos- 
ter, of the Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, are listed among the organizers 
of the Gazette Publishing Company, a 
concern formed to take over publication 
of the East Hartford, Conn, Weekly 
Gasette. Edwad B. Stevens, of the 
Middletown, Conn., Press., is president 
and business manager. Henry B. Hale 
is the retiring publisher. 


Crawford Range Account to 
Doremus 
The Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, 


manufacturer of Crawford 
ranges, has appointed the Boston office 
of Doremus & Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


Boston, 
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Finding the Profitable 
Outlets 


(Continued from page 6) 
on the two greater classes of out- 
lets and still make as many calls 
as before on the ones selling the 
smallest volume meant rerouting 
men on the basis of what had been 
discovered about traffic arteries 
and the location of the largest out- 
lets in relation to them, as follows: 
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surely a real contribution to better 
distribution and more profit 
selling could be made. 

To return to Coca-Cola: 
company next decided that if 
circulation of people in the stre 
determined the maximum busine 
the value of the outdoor advert 
ing, the value of the sign on 
store window, and the helps insj 
the store, the thought might 
worth following a step further. 

Sidewalk circulation determir 





Dealers selling oe of volume 
“ o 10% ty o 


Maximum number of a 
Medium number of cal 
many calls as had a made on 
dealers previously 





This rerouting has been accom- 
plished in some districts and is 
making it possible for the company 
to make more calls on biggest out- 
lets, and also far more calls per 
year on all dealers than was pos- 
sible under the former plan. The 
company is able to concentrate the 
most effort where the greatest po- 
tential increase lies, maintain ef- 
fort on the whole market and 
greatly increase the total calls a 
year with the same man power. 

I have roughly figured out here 
how this might work out for any 
company with 100,000 dealers. As- 
sume that the maximum number of 
calls is made on the big dealers 
who do 60 per cent of volume and 
are 30 per cent of total. Give them 
‘four calls a year—4 x 30,000— 
120,000 calls. 

We will have our sales-service 
men in this theoretical test cal! 
three times each year on the 
dealers who do 30 per cent of vol- 
ume and number 35 per cent of 
total. 

3 x 35,000—105,000 calls. 

And on the remaining 35 per 
cent of retailers who do 10 per 
cent of volume they will call at 
least twice a year. 

2 x 35,000—=70,000 calls. 

Under the former plan the aver- 
age was 2.5 calls a year on the 
list of outlets, or 250,000 calls. Un- 
der the new plan 295,000 calls 
‘would be made. If such a program 
can be instituted with no additional 
man power by a more careful re- 
routing based on sidewalk circula- 
tion observations and traffic flow, 


not only those factors but also ¢ 
rent; the inside circulation dete 
mines the profit. It seemed 
suggest something interesting 
merchandising. What really 
pened to people after they cam 
into the drug or confectione 


store? How often did they buy a 
the tobacco counter—what wer 
the main arteries of traffic insid@ 
the advertisi 


the store after 
brought them in the door? 
they spend most of their time a 
this counter, or that? 

As a result of this questior 
there followed a study of 42,00 
people who came into stores. Mes 
were placed in each store to count 
the number of people who pur 
chased there and to observe their 
buying habits very closely. 
charts on page 156 which show what 
happened to people when they get 
into a confectionery or drug stort 
are results of that study: 

This knowledge of definite cir- 
culation outside the store and in- 
side the store has already led to 
new sales and merchandising ap- 
proaches by the Coca-Cola service 
force. Discovery by the checkers 
that 62 per cent of total store cus- 
tomers made purchases first at the 
soda fountain led to this sort 0 
approach : 

A service man is talking to 2 
drug store owner: 

“The leading bank in your com- 
munity makes a vice-president of 
the man in charge of new busi- 
ness and puts him behind a big 
mahogany desk. You have a man 
here in charge of new _ business 
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The Most Attentive Service is for the Guest 
On the NEW 


North Coast Limited 


The barber, maid, porters, stewards, waiters and all train attend- 
ants offer constant and competent service to our guests in the 
Northwest-the country pioneered, developed and served by the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


For Western Travel Information, call E. E. Nelson, 254 Northern Pacific Bidg. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
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just as surely as is the 
vice-president of the 
bank. He wears a white 
cap and is behind your 
soda fountain.” 

Then having placed 
the soda fountain defi- 
nitely as the new busi- 
ness department the 
service man with his 
charts shows that 36 
per cent of soda foun- 
tain customers buy 
Coca-Cola, according to 
a check in eighty-one 
widely scattered drug 
and confectionery 
stores.. The survey in- 
side the stores showed, 
further, that 22 per cent 
of these Coca-Cola 
buyers made a_ secon- 
dary purchase at some 
other counter. Em- 
phasis on this secondary 
purchase made another 
new talking point. Thus, 


Deport ment 
Department C 
Department D 
Deportment E 
Department F 
Department G 





PER CENT OF TOTAL STORE CUSTOMERS MAKING 
PURCHASES IN INDICATED DEPARTMENTS 


DRUG STORES 
= 








Soda Fountein eaxt 
B 2 








CONFECTIONERY STORES 


M 1 


a | 

















“Not only, Mr. Drug- 
gist, does the original 
purchase of Coca-Cola 
bring you a net profit 


of 39 per cent on’sales, 
or 64 per cent on in- 


vestment, but the sec- 
ondary purchases put 
additional profit on top 
of that.” 

Further application of 
this talking point has 
enabled a service man 
to get many a store owner to 
change the location of his soda 
fountain to bring it nearer the 
door in place of some other ser- 
vice or item not paying as much 
profit. This has led naturally to a 
better display of Coca-Cola at the 
fountain. 

The study of rents as a yardstick 
for dealer potentials, considered in 
connection with this inside-the- 
store study, led to this‘sort of sales 
approach: 

“Our study in various sections 
has shown that the average rental 
of drug stores is 5 per cent of 
gross sales. The average profit of 
the soda fountain is 50 per cent. 
The soda fountain does 31 per 
cent of the total sales volume. 
That means that the net profit of 
the average fountain is 50 per cent 


The indicated departments in the Drug Stores 
are Candy, Cigars and Tobacco, Drugs and Chemi- 
cals, Gum, Patent and Proprietary Medicines, Rub- 
ber Goods, Services, Soda Fountain, Toilet Articles 
and Other Goods. 
Cigars and Tobacco, Gum, Lunches, Services, Soda 
Fountain, and Other Goods. However, in the above 
charts the names and relative rank of departments 
other than Soda Fountain have been purposely 
omitted, as it is desired to limit the text to con- 

structive rather than controversial data. 


In Confectionery Stores—Candy, 


ot 31 per cent or at least 15 per 
cent. This one department 
worth your most careful attentior 
because it can be made to pa 
your rent several times over, and 
the profits on this one item whicl 
I represent can pay the rent by it 
self.” 

This type of sales talk, couche 
in terms of the customer’s prob 
lem, leads to far better use of dis 
play material and other dealer 
helps than the old-fashioned direc 
approach, and the Coca-Cola Com 
pany feels that it has scarcely 
scratched the surface in workin 
out new merchandising approaches 
from the mass of valuable material 
its survey uncovered. 

The voluminous reports whic 
resulted from fhis store-to-stord 
and almost person-to-person analy 
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|, Distributing delivers the Adver- 


tiser’s Message, non-competing with other advertising, to 
the Consumer by the bee-line route... Through House-to- 
House Distributing you get directly at that great market 
which lives behind the doors of the nation . ..You reachand 


partments . . . 7 . 
pur posely influence America at home, induce quick, definite reaction 
= ... You create directly, quickly a consumer demand which 
simplifies jobber and dealer problem... House-to-House 


Distributing is a Medium of Direct Advertising Results. 
You can buy all or ANY PORTION of National 
House-to-House Distributing with a single order 
through the National Representative of the E. D. A.* 


*THE EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 


{ Established 1902} 


WILL H. WEAVER HERBERT H. HUMMEL 
President Director 


S. V. HENSAL J. C. RUSSELL 
Vice-President = Director 


GEORGE ALTMAN S W. E. DUQUAY 
Secretary-Treasurer & Director 
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Good Copy 


will help any 
sound business. 


Uncle Henry 
Wilson used to 


say, ‘‘If I owned 
a business which 


could not adver- 
tise, I would 
advertise the 
business for 
sale.”’ 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















the potentialities of each store by 
logical yardsticks both outside and 
inside the store, I came to believe 
that the Coca-Cola Company had 
a real message for all American 
business firms. The day has long 
passed when a mere fight for vol- 
ume is going to get a concern any- 
where at all. It may be, when 
some other concern takes the trov- 
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The tim 
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The prog 
lewspaper 


ble to break down its retail outlets. ‘ 


as the Coca-Cola. Company has 
done, and to discover how much 
profit each retailer is making, that 


some salesmen will be called of pny : 


entirely from their routes and 


made to spend more time in giving Miresi 
service to more profitable outlets, Hy-6™ 


in doing more real missionary and 
sales service work. There is no 
reason why a study like this should 
not be made to apply to any other 
product sold through a large num- 
ber of retail outlets, whether it be 
in the grocery, drug or hardware 
field. 

It is entirely possible that much 


of the high cost of modern dis- 
tribution and selling is due to too subj 


many calls upon unprofitable pros- 
pects. Many a new order brought 
in by a salesman after scores of 
calls, will be a total loss to some 
concerns for years. The sales- 
man does his best. He follows the 
tradition of going out to “bring 
home the bacon.” He breaks down 
sales resistance. He spends much 
of his time on prospects. In the 
meantime, the old, profitable cus- 
tomer, doing only a small part of 
his potential, is neglected. He is 
not given enough selling help nor 
sufficient sales ideas. Sometimes 
he is so badly neglected in the race 
for new business which may not 
be prufitable, that he goes else- 
where. 

The Coca-Cola Company’s search 
for facts has indicated unmistak- 
ably that it might pay many a con- 
cern to spend a little more time on 
low-pressure analysis, a little less 
on high-pressure selling of any- 
body who looks like a prospect. 
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The time may even come when 
eat associations of manufac- 
yrers or even the Department of 


rend some such course of action 


ling the retailer—sometimes the 
rong retailer. 


lewspaper Advertising Execu- 


tives Convention Program 

The program of the convention of the 
iewspaper Advertising Executives As- 
wiation, be held at Washingen 
LS May 19 to 21, will be as fol- 


May J9: Clarence Wagener, Baltimore 
Sun, “Newspaper Promotion—As It 
ight Be”; Lew Hahn, Hahn Depart- 
nent Stores, New York, “The Depart- 
yent Store and the Newspaper,” and 
mos Parrish, Amos Parrish & Com- 
y, New York, “Selling Fashion at 


y Duane Wanamaker, vice- 
esident and advertisin; ne Grigs- 


Chicago rigsby- 
junow Company and the Newspapers 
Past, Present and Future”; Hays Mac- 
— preaisent Hays MacFarland & 
D ye “A Bigger Money’s 

dvertiser in Newspaper 

; Frank Greene, managing 

“Bradstreet’s,” New York, “Busi- 

We Find It,” and Robert W. 

Lyons, executive vice- “president, National 

hain Store Association, “The Chain 
Store—a Threat or a Promise? 

At the luncheon on May 26 John 

cody, president, Moody’s Investors’ 

ew York, will speak on the 

, “Where Is America’s Business 


Murphy, adver- 
ising manager Frederick Loeser & 
Company, Brooklyn N. Y., will — 
m the subject “Wanted— ore rse 
Sense in Retail Copy.’ 
Alvin R. Magee, national advertising 
manager of Louisville, Courier- 
lournal-Times, is in charge of the pro- 
am. Leslie M. Barton, president of the 
sociation, will assist ts. Magee and 
—- committee chairmen. Colonel 
R. Herron, advertising manager 
of the Washington Star, is in charge of 
be Washington arrangements. 


Appoints Bott Agency 

The American Tank Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., manufacturer of oil 
separators, field "tanks, etc., has ap- 
pointed the Bott Advertising Agency, 
Little Rock, Ark., to direct its adver- 
tising account. Business papers reach- 
ing the oil fields will be used. 


New Art Studio at Los Angeles 

Herbert E. Hill, formerly with the 
H. H. Lestico Publishing Company, 
Los Angeles, and Clark Bingham, for- 
merly engaged in free lance art work 
at New York, have opened an advertis- 
ing art studio at 1156 Printing Center 
Building, Los Angeles. 
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IN “PUNCH 
OPENS 


WORLD MARKETS 


Out go the mails with 
“PuncH””—“ PUNCH” 
that everyone is waiting 
for, “PuNCH” that all 
English-speaking 
people respect as they 
respect their own flag... 
“PUNCH” with your ad- 
vertisements init. Back 
come the orders, orders 
from every corner of the 
world, for people who 
“PUNCH” 
what is advertised in it. 
And out go the boats 
again with goods, your 


read trust 


goods, selling to wider 
and wider markets, 
building your prosperity 
Trade, 
more trade, comes of ad- 
vertising in “PuNcH.” 
We can prove it! Write 
to Marion Jean Lyon, 
Advertisement Mana- 
ger, 10 Bouverie Street, 


London, E.C.4, Eng. 


and success. 
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Vivifying 
DROPS 





Nror Pe 


Barrenefs in 
Women and 
Imbecility in 


Men: 
WHICH 


renovate the Vital Ferment 
of the Blood, roufe and in- 
creafe the Spirits, invigorate 
the Nerve, reftore the Juv- 
enile Warmth, and caufe a 
fparkling gladnefs and Ard- 
ent Courage to flow in the 
Heart and expand it felf 
thro’ the whole human fy{- 
tem, fo as affuredly to cure 
all Indifpofition, that by 
binding down the Spirits, 
depreffing the mind & da- 
mping the noble Facu/ties, 
extinguifh in a great mea- 
fure the Lamp of Life. 


2eeX2e@oee 


THESE DROPS are fold 
only at Mr. Radford’ Toyfbop at 
the Rofe and Crown, againft St. 
Clement's Church-yard in the 
Strand, near Arundel fireet End 
and nice Hand Lettering like this 
may be purchaféd at the Studio of 
Leo Aarons, bar Bidy., N.XC. 





An Open Letter to 
Mr. Maratta 


EAR MR. MARATTA: 

Is it too little femininity, dear 
Mr. Maratta,* or too much mas. 
culinity, that is proving the hurdle 
that checks so many business wo- 
men in their business career? Ni 
one doubts that there are oppor- 
tunities for girls and women ir 
modern business, but between the 
girls and the deeply coveted oppor- 
tunities rises man’s credo that it is 
not cricket for females to progress 
beyond the males. 

“I’m sorry that I spelled the 
word, I hate te go above you,” had 
an idyllic ending in the love jingle 
but something along that line cost 
me the only sweetheart I ever had 
He had furnished me with my fa- 
vorite sticks of licorice all through 
the primary grade. His devotion 
had weathered taunts that my curls 
were the curls of curling rags 
rather than @ Ja Nature; but when 
a prize was offered for the one 
getting the most merits and | 
bagged three more than he, Ro- 
mance collapsed. 

If Little Boy Cupid sulks at fe- 
male forwardness, it can readily be 
seen that the brotherhoods of the 
business world are not going t 
band together to give sister a 
boost. They may have learned, 
after years of coaching, to cheer 
for Equality of the Sexes, but 
they have their own interpretatior 
of that phrase and it is, dear Mr 
Maratta and. the Young Lady Who 
Wonders Why, along this order: 

Tom, Dick and Carrie may keep 
abreast in the same workshop 
though Carrie will have to be twice 
as efficient as Tom or Dick to gain 
this equality. If Tom is smarter 
than Dick and Carrie, he will be 
rewarded with “There’s room for 
one more on the next rung above.” 
And if Dick is smarter than Tom 
and Carrie, those same gracious 


*In a letter appec ring on page 132 
the April 17 issue, James Moratta, a 
branch executive of the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company, mapped 
women’s place in business. His letter 
was prirted under the title: “) 
Maratta, You’re Lucky That W: 
Don’t Wear Hatpins!” 
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Mass Selling to 
Keep Abreast of 
Mass Production 


As in the case of mass pro- 
duction—mass selling is much 
faster and cheaper. The Den- 
ney Advertag, attached to 
each product you sell, creates 
mass sales. It attracts the eye, 
identifies your product, and 
suggests uses and values that 
make the sale. 


The Advertag finds many buyers 
among those who would otherwise 
only have taken a look and passed 
by. Send us the information to 
work from and our experts will de- 
sign a free sample Advertag for 
your needs, 


Denney also makes every other 


kind of tag. 


The Denney Tag Company 
West Chester, Penna. 


DENNEY 
ADVERTAGS 





yond either Tom or Dick the bal 
ance of power would be disturbed 


war, in that particular workshop 
So Carrie, in order to promote the 
general welfare, must stay where 
she is—regardless of whether she 
smokes a cigarette, a cigar or 


“feminine — birthrights” 
discarded, precipitate the Battle of 
the Sexes? The dishpan and t 
doughnut cutter? Can woman 
take them with her into the mod- 
ern business world—unless, _per- 
chance, her specialty is in some 
culinary department? 


Masculine Make-Believe 


The “masculine make-believes” 
I understand; though I suppose 
they fool people who have had no 
experience in a _ business office, 
There is The- Importance -of- 
Always-Seeming-Rushed-for-Time 
pretense; a pose that has its lu- 
dicrous aspects to one who has 
seen the poser sit for an hour with 
his feet on the desk while he reads 
or cracks jokes with a male as- 
sistant. There is The-Grandeur-of- 
Knowing - Facts - Concealed - from- 
Lesser-Mortals masquerade. You 
have seen him, haven’t you, Mr. 
Maratta ; the man who passes along 
“confidential” business news in 
every fifth letter and “strictly con- 
fidential” news in every second 
one? But why go on? 

Pardon the density of an old- 
fashioned woman—I just can't 
learn to smoke; sarsaparilla tastes 
better to me than does champagne; 
and I never could be persuaded 
that bobbed hair was a camouflage 
for wrinkles or anything but an 
eyesore on everyone except about 
one girl-in a million. It is defi- 
ciency along these lines, perhaps, 
that makes me inept in coping with 
masculine mixed metaphors. 

Am I right in interpreting your 
remarks as conceding that there 
are chances for the business girl 
or woman provided she has “vo- 
cational talent and an innate pas- 
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but restrict- 
the occupations she can “per- 
pnify by human characteristics” 
that of saying “Number, 
lease?” All women that I know 
an say more than that, and say it 
etter, or more forcefully, than can 
he men, 
You have asked if we remember 


Gihe bobbed-hair scare of nearly a 
Wiecade ago. 


The ayes have it. 
But behind that upheaval was not 
man’s fear that girls and women 


“would lose their individuality but 


hat the great god Male would 
If, as you would have 


“Mus believe, that great scare was 


second 
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due to apprehension that the busi- 
ness world was to be deprived of 
its full share of feminism, what 
would you say was behind the scare 
when femininity first ventured into 
the business office? 

If you will take a dip into the 
economic history of the—early 
nineties, I think, and quite a few 
subsequent years—you will find 
groanings and growlings at the 
feminine invasion of frills and 
furbelows. So great was the 
threatened revolt against this 
frivolous desecration of the mascu- 
line sanctum that “Advice to the 
Business Girl” usually began and 
ended with admonitions against too 
feminine apparel. A dark serge 
skirt and plain shirtwaist was 
urged on every feminine typist; 
the sole concession to femininity 
being a cheerful bow at the neck. 
Even concerning the bow there was 
a warning. It should not be, for 
instance, more flamboyant than the 
most flamboyant tie of the boss 
with the plaid suit. 

You will excuse me if I smile, 
won't you, Mr. Maratta? Two 
laughs really are due that state- 
ment about progressive organiza- 
tions not permitting girls and wo- 
men to smoke in the same business 
office where men also work, because 
of their desire “to impress upon 
business women the importance of 
the feminine atmosphere they lend 
to business.” 

Being freely interpreted, that 
means that man is by instinct con- 
servative—to put it amiably— 
“‘sot’? in his opinions,” if you can 


stand blunt truth. He does not 














EDISON: 


Can we 
obtain, without 
selling pressure, 
survey of our cor: 
respondence time 
and cost ? 


‘4 


for the book, “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Guesswork is still guesswork! 
When sales and advertising plans 
are made without definite 
knowledge of consumer and trade 


experience and opinion, it’s 


guesswork. 

Copy may be wonderful and 
sales technique most clever, but 
it’s still guesswork. Even the 
most expert guesses are often 
wrong. 

Guesswork costs much more 
than a competent market survey 
which will provide dependable 
facts. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
113 West 42nd Street - ~- New York 
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Do You Trade or 
Wish to Trade with 
INDIA, BURMA 
or CEYLON ? 


If 30, you must have 
a information that is 
ae really reliable. 


“EXPORTERS & IMPORT- 
ERS OF INDIA, BURMA 
and CEYLON” is the title of 
a 170-page illustrated cloth- 
bound book about the leading 
Exporters and Importers of 
the Indian Empire. In _ four 
languages this book tells of 
the firms; what they deal in; 
where they are and what 
branches they have. It also 
gives a wealth of other in- 
formation every trader who 
buys from, or sells to, the 
Indian Empire must have if 
his business is to be satis- 
factory. Any firm interested 
in Overseas ,-* can obtain 
a 4 of this 
E on application, on 
business noteheading to: 


WwW. T. COULTON 
Salisbury Square House 
London, E. C. 4, Eng. 
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like changes—except those that 
makes himself. You will catch m 
meaning if you ever have gone int 
the living-room in the dark afte 
Mrs. Maratta has been house 
cleaning, and sat down where the 
settee ought to be. 

It took man more than one de 
ade to get accustomed to women 


in the office, in any guise. It took 
him another decade to recover 
from the jolt of seeing bobbed 


hair where he had learned to look 
for pompadours. 

This decision against 
smoking in business places, how- 
ever, has something deeper than 
abhorrence of change back of it 
As you say, “Tomorrow it may be 
something else.” Probably it will 
be. Long ago man saw his do- 
mains narrowing to the smoker, the 
period after dinner when with the 
aid of stimulants he could fancy 
himself Rabelais. But women have 
invaded the smoker. Mrs. Rabelais 
thinks her wit as good as her hus- 
band’s. 

No longer is man Lord of Mis- 
rule and Dissipation. The business 
world is his last battle ground. | 
predict he will lose in the battle of 
mixed smokes—unless this _resur- 
gence toward frills and furbelows 
makes nicotine seem incongruous 
with a Lydia Languish costume 
But whether a woman smokes or 
languishes, what she accomplishes 
that is really worth while will be 
in spite of men. 


mixed 


EvizaABeTH EMMETT. 

P. S. 
Dear Mr. Maratta: You may 
not suspect it, but I love men 


Scared to death, looking under the 
bed at night, I sigh for what might 
have happened if only I had not 
bagged three merits more than 
Georgie bagged. 


Coal Account to R. F. Walker 
Agency 


The Illinois Coal Bureau Chicago, 
an association of Illinois coal producers 





marketing their product under one 
brand, “Quality Circle,” has appointed 
the R. F. Walker Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Newspaper, magazine, 
direct-mail and radio advertising will 
be used. 
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The eatery AY 
not always right. 
2 of Ungodlike, and 
esteryear often ungodly, he 
is far from infallible. Nor is he 
a deity before whom to burn in- 
cense. But in many a situation he 
is almighty handy. In many a 
situation a manufacturer sighs 
with relief when—and if—he may 
turn to his customer as he would 
turn to a friend. 

It is a secret not vastly deep 
that the fairly recent years have 
brought tribulations to the indus- 
tries that deal in music—in turn to 
the manufacturers of pianos, 
phonographs, and radio receivers. 
There have been scramblings and 
failures. Hope piled high has 
collapsed in disaster. 

A few strong enterprises have 
survived—strong in financial re- 
sources, strong in wisdom, strong 
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in prestige, and strong in the « 
teem of their respective custome 

Explaining the action of } 
company in offering a “flat” t 
in allowance to every owner of q 
instrument bearing the Vit 
trade-mark—no matter how o 
the instrument may be—H. 
Grubbs, vice-president in charge ¢ 
the Victor division of the RC: 
Victor Company, Inc., said: “W 
know that through the years, Vic 
tor has acquired a_ tremendoy 
good-will—the good-will of o 
millions of customers. Sincerely 
we aimed to express our apprecia 
tion of that good-will.” The 
candidly: “It would be  foolis 
however, to fail to point out tha 
we are looking for more business 
And we are getting it.” 





_ For some thirty years—thankg 
in part to one of the most famous 





of trade-marks—the Victor na 
has been widely known. The com- 
pany estimates that today its 
phonographs are owned by some 
9,000,000 persons—9,000,000 — cus- 
tomers. And now, with a major 
selling effort in progress, Victor 
turns to the 9,000,000 as its first, 
its most easily accessible, its most 
dependable market. 

Victor, it would seem, has lived 
a lesson that younger enterprises, 
those that sprang up in the musb- 
room era that ended last fall, 
learned too late. Perhaps a huv- 
morist might remark: “The way 
to succeed is to be old.” But the 
deeper moral seems to be: So 
conduct your business that, thirty 
years hence, you still can find the 
customer of today—and find him 
friendly. 





Some three and 


What Will 
the Hat a half — ago, 
a writer in 
Makers Do? pxinrers’ Inx 


referred to the hatless fad which 
had then just about got a toehold 
on the college campus and said: 
“If I were a hat manufacturer | 
would call my compétitors and 
plan to head off this movement 
which might seriously hurt the hat 
industry.” Three years ago, 
Printers’ Inx repeated this re- 
mark and said: “So far as we are 
aware, no hat producer has seen 
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to act on” this helpful sug- 
stion. 
Before we inquire what the 

’s hat industry } ee gw to do 

is summer to fight the sans 
apeau movement, let us ask: 
hat did the hat industry do last 
ymmer and the summer before 
at? If our memory serves us 
orrectly, we might sum up the 
hat industry’s efforts by saying 
at the summer before last it did 
practically nothing at all, while 
st summer it ran, in New York 
pnd perhaps locally elsewhere, an 
bdvertising campaign that lasted a 
eek or So. 
So far as the product itself is 
ncerned, Men’s Wear says of 
his coming summer’s straw hats: 
‘The impression of what the hat 
departments will present for the 
admiration of the ultimate con- 
sumer is a dolefully standardized 
product with few, if any, sensa- 
tional features. ... What will be 
offered has little more variety than 
that found in the straw tubes in a 
jar on the soda fountain.” 

With the straw hat itself dis- 
playing little or no recognition of 
the importance of doing something 
to meet the new ideas of summer 
headwear, it may be entirely safe 
to assume that advertising will not 
be called on this summer to fight 
the hatless movement. And even 
if advertising is summoned, we 
wonder how much it will be able 
to accomplish when there is to be 
no more variety in straw hats than 
is to be found “in the straw tubes 
ina jar on the soda fountain.” 





Advertising When finance 


takes the helm, 
and what is to  be- 
the Banker = come of advertis- 


ing? With bankers stepping into 
the active administration of busi- 
ness affairs, what is to happen to 
merchandising ? 

In any search for answers to 
such questions, it is mecessary to 
look ahead; and rather often, it is 
profitable to look back. 

In the recovery-from-depression 
period of the spring of 1922, a 
Printers’ INK representative in- 
terviewed the president of one of 
the biggest banks in a city that, 
for years, has given rise to much 
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national advertising. The Prinrt- 
ers’ INK man : “Ought not 
a bank encourage advertising on 
the part of its clients?” 

The banker’s answer was inter- 
esting—doubly so, for it was 
double-barreled. Yes, indeed, he 
said, a bank ought to encourage its 
clients to advertise. Advertising 
was a mighty useful force. In a 
sideline, non-banking activity, he 
had seen it prove itself. And right 
now—he was speaking, remember, 
of the back-to-normal swing of 
1921-22 in which business had gone 
through painful liquidation—it 
very likely was highly advisable to 
advertise. But not too much! For, 
he said, the state of business was 
by no means desperate. 

A little later on, in that same 
spring of 1922, the advertising 
pages of Printers’ Inx presented 
still another sidelight. A news- 
paper devoted two pages to the 
banker’s position in commerce. 

In part, the copy of this interest- 
ing advertisement read: 


The progressive banker is becom- 
ing a consistent user of productive 
advertising space. As sees it 
work and earn many times what it 
costs, he learns to talk, not of ad- 
vertising expense, but of advertising 
investment. 

But all bankers are not progres- 
sive. Those who are not and w 
in times like these, discourage, if 
they do not actually prohibit the use 
of money for advertising, are merely 

ing business worse in spots 
where it already is bad enough. 

Advertising is the surest, most 

werful business stimulant known. 

very really good banker knows it. 
Those who do not and discourage the 
use of advertising are compelling a 
dangerous and destructive form of 
conservatism. . 


Plain words. But even today, 
not all bankers are progressive. 
Many of them are still colder than 
lukewarm. As to _ advertising, 
many of them still arrive at their 
conclusions by way of inaccurate 
premises. And what they believe 
about advertising is of tremendous 
importance to the commerce of to- 
day—to say nothing at all of the 
bearing of their psychology upon 
the commerce of the future. 

As it needed him eight years 
ago, advertising needs the banker 
today—needs his influence, his 
friendship, his good-will. And it 
may be well for advertising to re- 
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member that he is to be won, not 
with noise and bombast, but with 
clear thinking, sound logic, and 
the evidence of real achievement. 


The old football 
adage that the 

Crowd team which fol- 
lows the ball gets the winning 
breaks is being applied to modern 
merchandising by a large number 
of manufacturers. 

The old idea of following the 
crowd, so long used by chain 
stores in picking locations, is be- 
ing made the subject of close study 
by manufacturers selling products 
of wide general appeal to all types 
of consumers. 

Turner Jones, vice-president of 
The Coca-Cola Company, in an in- 
terview in this issue says: “The 
history of our business has been a 
story of following the crowd of 
consumers and we realized that 
future development and distribu- 
tion would have to be marked by 
more intense application of this 
principle.” 

Determining where the crowds 
are, and crowds change their hab- 


Follow the 


its of going places, determines the 

most profitable potential outlets. 
Discovering where the crowds 

go after they get into a store has 


a definite bearing on present 
profits. 

The close study of such factors 
just being completed by the dis- 
tributors of a product which has 
built up vast sales volume on a 
5-cent item, is leading to important 
changes in distribution and mer- 
chandising policies. 

It represents another application 
of the always important policy of 
keeping in close touch with con- 
sumer buying habits, a policy more 
important in these fast changing 
times than ever before. 

A somewhat similar study is 
about to be undertaken by a group 
representing one of the most im- 
portant textile producing units. 

Out of such a study there un- 
doubtedly will develop, not a totally 
new selling plan, but a more ef- 
fective use of existing channels of 
distribution, including the service 
jobber. 

Many a manufacturer could save 
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and drastic Bre. based up 
hunch or hearsay, he would mak 


—as it generally is in this coun 
try—propaganda is liable to proy 
a blight upon the crop that it j 
intended to foster. As a novelt 
and when it was employed } 
comparatively few individuals an( 
companies, it accomplished its pur 
pose in a grand fashion. Then j 
came into common use—and un 
common disrepute. And nov 
everybody's doing it and the suf 
fering public, grown worldly-wisd 
by the very magnitude of propa 
ganda, is brought to a point of 
doubting the sincerity of any and 
every cause, just and unjust 

This propaganda creeps into al 
legislative halls and is believed t 
have tried to approach the Sv- 
preme Court—still considered in 
this country, except by poor souls 
who find decay in every part of the 
body politic, to be above reproach 
It wraps itself around Europe's 
royalty; it embraces a good cause 
without hesitancy when by so do-@ 
ing it can gain its own end. 

Its mediums are legion—news-§f 
papers being recognized as an 
eminent channel for its activities 
Camouflage hides the true inward- 
ness of much propaganda—try as 
they will to scotch it, publishers 
are all too often unable to discern 
its character. Thus the reputation 
of a newspaper for uprightness# 
and lack of bias in its news col- 
umrs may be shaken, while its 
pubiisher retains his every inten- 
tion to be fair. 

The agencies of propaganda are 
frequently found to be concerns 
that onght, in the opinion of 
Printers’ Ink, to know better 
What is worth anything is worth 
paying for; advertising to be most 
effective must be done in the open 
Under whatever name it masque- 
rades, propaganda will not and 
cannot take the place of advertising 
or exercise its functions. 
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Advertising Club News 


Magazine Group Told They 
Are Not in Advertising 


What is an advertising man? This 
question was raised by inference in a 
talk made this week, before a meeting 
of the magazine group of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. It was an- 
swered by John C. Sterling, vice-presi- 
dent, The McCall Company, publisher 
of McCall’s Magazine, in pointing out 
that, too often, magazine representatives 
class themselves as being in the adver- 
tising business; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, they actually are engaged in the 
business of publishing. 

An advertising manager of a manu- 
facturing concern, for example, a com- 
pany selling paint, is not an advertising 
man, but, in Mr. Sterling’s opinion, is 
engaged in the paint business. The only 
pure advertising business is the adver- 
tising agency business. Even in this 
business, he said, ramifications carry it 
into other fields of marketing and sell- 
ing. 
te is important, Mr. Sterling advised, 
for magazine representatives to keep in 
mind the fact that they are in the pub- 
lishing business as this gives them a defi- 
nite status when they participate in golf 
tournaments, banquets and conventions 
of advertising men, so-called. To attempt 
to classify themselves otherwise only 
leaves the impression that they are pres- 
ent as hangers-on. As members of the 
publishing business, representatives have 
i with advertising 


a definite relationshi i 
men in explaining the advertising side 
of that business. 

Theoretically, the representative should 


represent the whole publishing busi- 
nesses, editorial, circulation distribution, 
manufacture and advertising, but, in 
practice, he is concerned primarily with 
the selling of his publication’s advertis- 
ing space. This work brings him into 
steady contact with advertising men, 
who are his business associates. He is 
not an advertising man, however, Mr. 
Sterling said. When the representative 
joins these associates in golf or con- 
vention, if he keeps in mind the thought 
that he is a publisher, he will be a good 
deal happier and a good deal more ef- 
fective in his relationships. 
¢ ¢.¢ 


Eighth District to Meet at 
Hibbing, Minn. 

The annual convention of the Eighth 
District of the Advertising Federation 
of America will be held at Hibbing, 
Minn., June 26 and 27. Delegates from 
Western Wisconsin, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Minnesota 
will attend. Governor Theodore Chris- 
tianson of Minnesota will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the convention. The 
annual boat excursion to Port Arthur, 
Canada, will be held after the morning 
session of the second day. 

The genera! arrangements -committee 
fer = ey weer a ee Quig- 
ey, OT | Schuster, 5B. . Lippman, 
Mrs. D. si Pewer and George Leng. 
ness. 


Public Utilities Advertising 
Group to Meet 


The Public Utilities Advertising 4 
sociation will meet in conjunction 
the twenty-sixth annual convention 
the Advertising Federation of Ameri 
at Washington, D. C. The prog 
follows: 

May 20, morning: General topic, “0 
Message for the Public.” Speakers 
De : P. S. Arkwright, president of # 
Georgia Power Co., and chairman, p 
lic policy committee, National Elect 
Light Association, “Our Message for ¢ 
Public”; B. J. Mullaney, vice-preside 
People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co., G 
cago, and president. of the Americ 
Gas Association, “What the Pu} 
Doesn’t Know About Utilities”; A. 
Robertson, chairman of the board, 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
chandising Better Homes,” and JD 
Louise Stanley, chief of the bureay 
home economics, Department of Agri 
ture, “‘Electrical Facts Needed in 
American Home.” 

_ Afternoon: General topic, “The Py 
lic’s Right to Information from 
Utilities.” Speakers will be: Owen 
Conner, financial editor, Philadelphi 
Public Ledger, “‘A Newspaper Viewpoi 
on the Utilities Obligation”; John 
Kennedy, Collier's Magazme, ‘ 
Magazine as a Chann for Utili 
Facts”; Congressman Charles A. § 
of New Jersey, “What the Publi 
Wants to Know”; Edwin S. Friend 
business manager, the New York 5S 
“How Much Should the Utilities Adve 
tise?” and Bruce Barton, Batten, B 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, “An Agen 
View of Utility Advertising.” 

} May 21, morning: General topic, “ 
How’ of Utility Advertising.” Speake 
will be William H. Hodge, vice-president 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago, “One-half 
One Per Cent—Is It Enough?”’; Hen 
Obermeyer, Consolidated Gas Co., “ 
Motion Picture as an  Advertisin 
Medium”; Joseph B. Groce, Ediso 
Electric Illuminating Co. of Bosto 
“The Radio as an Aid to the Utilitj 
Story”; Donald M. Mackie, Allie 
Power & Light Corp., “What Can 
Done Through Direct-Mail Advertisi 
Howard F. Weeks, Consolidated 
Co., “The Use of Customer House 0 
ans,” and Earl Whitehorne, McGra 

ill Publishing Co., “Are the Utilit 
Advertisers Doing a Good Job?” 

* * * 


Jacksonville Club Uses Paid 
Advertising to Aid Census 


The Advertising Club of Jacksonvil 
has been using t pps space in newspapet 
of that city and car card advertising 
call to the attention of the citizens 
Jacksonville the importance of co-oper 
ing with census takers. The new: pap 
advertising was headed: “Jacksonvill 
Big City or Deserted V lage?” 
copy pointed out that prosperity sprouts! 
where noses are most numerous an? 
that every citizen would benefit if all 
the noses in Jacksonville were certain 
to be counted. 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N search of ideas, writers of 
advertising have mined many 


lodes. They've excavated litera- 
ture and brought forth ancient 
treasures. Rather often, they’ve 


been surprised. 

Seeking material for a two-week 
campaign on public safety, the 
highly modern Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company derived consider- 
able help from a certain sage who 
discussed public safety some time 
before 478 B. C. 

He wrote: 


. HS Gal 


als 


Which, freely translated, means: 
“Three times think before you 
act.” The two small characters at 
the bottom that look like the 
initials of Henry Ford are the by- 
line of Confucius. 

With the Confucian inspiration, 
the transit company created an- 
other philosopher, “Care Fu Lee,” 
a sage as full of wise saws as 
Bartlett is full of quotations. In 
booklets distributed to the public 
by way of “Take-one” racks in 
the company’s taxicabs and 
through other mediums, Care Fu 
Lee gave off such remarks as 
“Impatience begets haste. Haste 
begets carelessness. Carelessness 
begets danger. Danger begets ac- 
cidents.” To which genetic chron- 
ology he added the admonition: 
“Give a few seconds a day to 
safety. He who hurries imperils 


the lives of many men.” 
At its best, safety 
excessively dry. 


is a subject 
But it seems that 
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here, with the aid of the Chinese 
—who probably invented the idea 
in the first place—an advertiser 
has been able to clothe his story 
with personality and enrich it with 
interest. And so, as Care Fu Lge 
might remark, may we all. 
* + * 


Some of the facts brought ® 
light by the manufacturers of a 
mentary pastes in preparing fo 
their forthcoming advertising cam 
paign are of interest to the Schoo 
master. He hopes they will prove 
of equal interest to the class—par 
ticularly to those members who 
are statistically minded. 

Before the World War more than 
100,000,000 pounds of these prod 
ucts were imported annually. Te 
day the imports are less than 3- 
000,000 pounds. The American 
manufacturers now produce 450- 
000,000 pounds a year. This figure 
indicates under-consumption, as 
not more than four pounds per 
person are consumed each year, as 
against figures twice as large in 
European countries, per person per 
annum. In American families not 
quite two meals are served a 
month with a macaroni product as 
a part of it. To provide these 
meals there are some 300 manu- 
facturers, producing an annual 
product valued at $45,000,000. 

There are economic advantages 
in pushing an advertising campaign 
at this time. More than half of 
the product is made from amber 
durum (semolina) wheat grown in 
the Dakotas and in Montana. This 
wheat, the result of blending Rus- 
sian strains, thrives with or with- 
out rain and is of growing impor- 
tance to these States. The wheat 
is best adapted to the manufacture 
of these alimentary pastes. A con- 
siderable portion of this wheat is 
now exported, but Russian wheat 
is entering the foreign market, for- 
merly served hy the American 
product, and this presents a new 
situation that demands considera- 
tion. 

* . * 


Your Schoolmaster is no more 
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if letterheads 
are slick-----> 


There is a crucial moment on 
the arrival of any sales letter. 
Will it have halt-power—com- 
mand attention or will it be 
treated as just another “cir- 
cular”? 


Certainly the copywriter’s ef- 
forts deserve a better chance 
than to be printed on enam- 
elled book papers. For fingers 
skid, too, if letterheads are 
slick. 


It is all-important that the type- 
written message be on bond 
paper. May we suggest TWO- 
TEXT? 


It provides a bond surface for 
the typewritten side. Inside, for 
the illustrations, you have a fine 






coated surface on which half- 
tones print perfectly. 


Sales letters, printed upon 
TWO-TEXT, can be illustrated 
in full color—made as interest- 
compelling as magazine adver- 
tisements—with the added ad- 
vantage of the personal appeal 
that letters alone possess. 


More information can be con- 
veyed by quadri-letters without 
making the typewritten part un- 
duly long. At 2c postage ex- 
pense, all the necessary infor- 
mation is laid before the pros- 
pect for immediate action or 
ready reference. 


Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Va. 


TWO-TEXT 


ILLUSTRATED 


f° 


——— 


ee “9 BOND. for the LETTER SIDE ~ COATED, for the ILLUSTRATED SIDE ed 





LETTER PAPER 2» 
~~ > => 
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ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT 


WHAT WE WANT : 


A man or woman, with medi- 
cal education and adequate 
preliminary education; or one 
who has taken a degree in 
physiological chemistry or 
some subject closely related 
to medicine. 


Concerning age, we have no 
preconceived ideas. We want 
someone who still has mental 
flexibility, can learn as well 
as teach. 


Reading and translating knowl- 
edge of French and German 
necessary. 


Advertising experience desir- 
able, but not essential. It is 
more important that the appli- 
cant be capable of originating 
ideas and translating them into 
words and have an apprecia- 
tion of art and literature. 


WHAT WE OFFER : 


A permanent, dignified posi- 
tion in a pharmaceutical organ- 
ization of international scope. 
An adequate salary. 


Cooperation and assistance, 
without limit. 


This is a position that cannot 
be described—it must be dis- 
cussed. If you feel that you 
can qualify, please write freely, 
telling us your age, nationality, 
past accomplishments, and the 
salary you expect. If your ap- 
plication sounds interesting, we 
will arrange for a conference. 


Those concerned in our organ- 
ization know of this advertise- 
ment. 
Address “‘N,” Box 107 
Printers’ Ink 
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of a purist than a pedagogue ought 
to be—perhaps not as much. To 
be sure, he is annoyed by the con- 
stant misplacement of the words 
that and which. He squirms a 
little when he finds a writer ignor- 
ant of the simple and useful art of 
pre-planning the placement of sen- 
tence-elements. And in general he 
adheres to the opinion—and rather 
obstinately—that anything worth 
presenting in print is worth pre- 
senting well. Good usage never 
offends; but a half-pint of kero- 
sene is enough to ruin a barrel of 
potatoes. 

Now comes a Class member 
with remarks and exhibits touch- 
ing on the word sophisticate. In 
its participle-adjective form—so- 
phisticated—the word is greatly 
beloved by many writers of adver- 
tising. To them it seems to smack 
of smartness. Apparently, it 
brings a distinctive atmosphere to 
articles made of platinum, and 
harmonizes happily with automo- 
biles that cost more than $3,000. 

Its use, indeed, has become uni- 
versal. From current advertising, 
our Class member collected, among 
others, the following samples: 
“sophisticated countryside,” “so- 
phisticated comfort,” “sophisti- 
cated furniture,” “sophisticated 
calories,” “sophisticated  simplic- 
ity,” “sophisticated peppermints,” 
and “sophisticated stockings.” 

Having collected his samples, 
our Class member laid them, by 
mail, before the Lexicographer of 
Funk & Wagnalls; and that au- 
thority—evidently the  well-in- 
formed Dr. Vizetelly—wrote the 
following peppery answer: 


Inasmuch as to sophisticate is to 
deprive of simplicity of mind_and 
“manner, and thus render artificial, 
or to delude, mislead, or so alter or 
change as to create an unauthorized 
or deceptive meaning, the greater 
number of the uses you have col- 
lected are absurd. . ° 

The Lexicographer can not con- 
ceive of anything more absurd or 
utterly senseless in itself than 
sophisticated furniture, calories, or 
peppermints. It is equally foolish to 
write of a sophisticated countryside; 
in fact, to use the word sophisticated 
in any sense but relation to an in- 
dividual is silly, and the man who 
wrote of the “sophistication of the 
evening” ought to be confined _in 
a strait-jacket. ge ee 

m of the 
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GAMBLE & COM PANY, trp. 
Advertising 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING 
OF NEW OFFICES AT 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
formerly 


BENSON, GAMBLE, JOHNSON & READ 
222 WEST ADAMS STREET- CHICAGO 














SaLes ARCHITECT anaor ENGINEER 


A seasoned productive analyst and 
executive available now as 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT ON SALES 


or as assistant to a General Sales Manager big enough 
to need a five-figure right bower. 


This man has imagination to create sales ideas and 
plans —experience to check the plans and ideas for 
practicality and profits — constructive skill to provide 
the necessary machinery to operate plans efficiently — 
driving power to keep the machine at full capacity. 


His present chief will sell him to any one who can 
afford him and who has a real job to be done. He’s 
an analyst who gets action. 





Address ‘‘ O,”” Box 109, Printers’ Ink. 
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WILL BUY 
or 
OPERATE 


Old established Correspondence 
School with nation wide sales 
force, highly productive mail 
order department, efficient col- 
lection service, wants to add an- 
other course of sound merit. Will 
consider either new course or 
running business which can be 
enlarged through our unusually 
successful operating facilities. 

» Electric, Radio, Aviation or me- 
chanical courses not desired. Will 
also consider good book propo- 
sition or other business suitable 
for our type of organization. 
Give sufficient details in first let- 
ter to prove advisability of further 
negotiations. All replies confi- 
dential. ‘“‘President,”’ Box 108, 
Printers’ Ink. 














COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
EXPERT WITH OUTSTANDING 
RECORD—AVAILABLE 


I am now connected with a large 
Chicago corporation and contemplate 
making a change. I have had 10 
years’ successful scientific manage- 
ment experience—7 with one com- 
pany and 3 with present company— 
in all branches of Commercial Re- 
search work, including Market Anal- 
ysis, Scientific Operating, Sales and 
Distribution Quotas and Plans, Budg- 
etary Control of Operations and Ex- 
penses, Job Analysis of Office and 
Plant, Reorganization Studies, Sales 
Training. I want only my successful 
record to speak for me. I am a mem- 
ber of Institute of Management— 
An Honorary Association. My refer- 
ences will be from men of nationa! 
reputation. I seek a new connection 
for reasons which will at once be 
obvious and unquestioned. I address 
this advertisement to any organiza- 
tion, professional or commercial, de- 
siring a man who will produce con- 
structive and sustained results, and 
suggest an interview on this basis. 
Address “‘L,”’ Box 105, Printers’ Ink. 
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screen where ultra-violet rays or 
ultra-sophistication may clash with 
it, but sophisticated simplicity cer- 
tainly entitles its creator to an ex- 
press ticket to the old ladies’ home, 


Furthermore, the word is af- 
flicted, historically, with a bad 
reputation. Answering our Class 
member, the Lexicographer con- 
tinued : 


You may be interested in know- 
ing that sophisticated is a synonym 
for adulterated as by mixing some 
foreign or inferior substance with a 
genuine commodity. There was a 
time when the merchants of the 
Near East sophisticated pepper, but 
that was five hundred years ago. 
In our time, we have sophisticated 
Scotch whiskey, just as Charles II 
had sophisticated muscatel, which 
was adulterated with lagens of sack 
or malmsey. To those persons who 
are interested in ascertaining whether 
ether be sophisticated with alcohol, 
may I recommend Thomson's 
“Chemistry,” column 2, page 410. 
This book was published in 1807 
and might be useful in our time. 


At this point, the Lexicographer 
began to get his dander up. He 
proceeded : 


Since 1597, sophisticate has also 
meant “to corrupt, pervert, or mis- 
lead any one,” but it should be 
borne in mind that the sense in 
which the word sophisticated is gen- 
erally understood today is one 
which is the derived sense—“world- 
ly-wise”—which comes from “al- 
tered from or deprived of primitive 
simplicity or naturalness.’ That 
which is sophisticated is no longer 
honest or straightforward, for it is 
falsified in a greater or less de 
gree; but the average copy writer 
of the advertising world is as igno- 
rant of this as he seems to be of 
the correct use of the expression 
“cross-section,” to which a false 
value has recently been given in 
certain widely distributed advertis- 
ing matter. 

Sophistication is tainted with 
casuistry, chicanery, fallacy, hair- 
splitting, prevarication, quibbling, 
subterfuge and trickery, so that the 
sooner our young copy writers get 
this in their brain-pan, they may 
decide to use some word that does 
not connote so much of adultera- 
tion and deception as the one on 
which they have pounced, and which 
they have over-used until it is 
hopelessly involved. 

“ 


When a soft felt hat of alarm- 
ingly bright red recently appeared 
in the windows of about fifty 
Long’s hat stores in New York, 
thousands of passers-by, among 
them the Schoolmaster, stopped to 
investigate. Much to the School- 
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master’s relief, he learned from a 

card displayed beneath the bril- 

jiant headpiece that it was not ex- 

pected of him to wear any such 

blazing hat during the coming sea- 

son. The red hat in the window 
was merely the Long company’s 
way of calling attention to an in- 
novation in the styling of snap 
brim hats. 

“Of course we don’t expect you 
to wear a red hat,” said the card, 
and called attention to the other 
hats displayed which were similar 
in style but of more modest shades. 
The red hat, those who viewed it 
with alarm were further assured, 
was not for sale. As an attention- 
getter, however, the Schoolmaster 
is convinced that the red hat was 
peerless. 

The attention-attracting head- 
piece, it seems, was the idea of an 
executive of the company, based 
upon the fact that pedestrians are 
inclined to walk past a window of 
men’s hats without looking in, ex- 
cept at the seasons of style changes. 
The red hat frankly was a “stunt” 
to increase the number of lookers 
and ultimately, therefore, the num- 
ber of buyers. It was not intended 
to be sold. 

But one or two unusual develop- 
ments resulted from the display. 
Retailers of hats throughout the 
country heard of the stunt and 
many ordered red hats for their 
own windows. Then, too, a cer- 
tain man who was wont to spend 
his leisure days in the Adirondacks 
hunting, was attracted to one of 
the window displays. He entered 
the store with a look of inspired 
determination. No, he would have 
none of their modest styles in soft 
pastel shades. He wanted the red 
hat he had seen in the window so 
that reckless hunters might dis- 
tinguish him from the more con- 
servatively clad denizens of the 
forest. And this particular follower 
of Diana recognized the superiority 
of a red hat in the latest snap 
brim style over the usual rugged 
huntsman’s cap. 

But to carry the story further, 
so well was this man’s stylish hunt- 
ing hat received by his fellow 
hunters, that he returned from his 
next trip into the wilds with orders 
for ten more red hats, to supply 
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ADVERTISING 


LayroutTs 


ON A FREE LANCE BASIS 
A VISUALIZATION Service of- 
fering a fresh point of view to 
Advertising Agencies, Retail 
Stores and Manufacturers 
by former Art Director of 
Younc & Rusicam Inc., 
and H. K. McCann Co. 
. 

WitiiaM J. O'NEIL 
Room i201 * 9 East 38 Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 9716 




















to an 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
probing RADIO 


Advertising executive with a record 
in agency annals for originality 
and substantiality of ideas, virile, 
plausible copy, unique art and 
typographical treatment, believed 
in radio from its very first days. 
He pioneered, made broadcasting 
history, created now accepted tech- 
niques, earned international repu- 
tation for himself and stations. 


A broad-visioned advertising 
agency seeking leadership in the 
new field might engage him to 
organize and direct a department. 
He knows how to tell the new 
story to advertisers and the way 
to service accounts, linking spoken 
and printed word. 


Address “M,”" Box 106 
Printers’ Ink 




















Able Executive —.. 


advertisement written by 
a friend who has known 
him for ten years. 


Here is a man who has 


always made good. 





Experience varied. 
Record unsurpassed. 


Can get along with an organ- 
ization inspiring loyalty and 
bringing out latent ability. 


He has a real gift for organiza- 
tion. Some agency, manufac- 
turer or publisher will be inter- 
ested in hearing of this man, 
nationally known, now em- 
ployed, who is available on rea- 
sonable notice to present employ- 


ers. Write “R,” Box 251, P. I. 








Copy Writer Wanted 


Must be idea man with some mer- 
chandising experience, able to plan 
and write complete campaigns. Age 
25 to 35. Send authentic samples 
and complete history. State salary. 
Interviews will be arranged. 
REMINGTON a, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. Attention: . D. Proctor 











. > . 
Thirty Years’ Experience 
as Art Director for national publi- 
cations and advertisers is at your 
service in Counsel on Commercial 
Art, formats, typography, and ad- 
vertising. Address 

BROWN BROS. 

1482 Broadway, New York 








OF SELLING by using Direct Mail 
—Letters. Post — 

Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs, 
ete. Postage and The Mailbag monthiy 
magazine — published continuously since 
1915—ts entirely devoted to Direct Mail 
Advertising and Selling. Tells how to re- 
duce selling cost. . Full of sound business 
ideas, information and facts. $2.00 a year. 
At end of year, we return $4.00 if you 
are not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 
Postage and Mailbag, 68 35th St., B’klyn, N. Y- 
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the demand of his friends. 

The story interests the School- 
master as an example of how a 
totally unexpected market, albeit a 
negligibly small one, was discoy- 
ered accidentally. 

* * * 

The advertising birthday of Can. 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., fell on 
Tuesday of this week and the 
Schoolmaster offers felicitations, 
It was a short seven years ago— 
April 29, 1923—when a full-page 
newspaper announcement called at- 
tention to a new and aggressive 
advertiser. 

In 1923 the company sold some- 
what less than 1,000,000 bottles. 

In 1930 its production is running 
at the rate of 90,000,000 bottles a 


year. 
Profits for 1928, the last full 
year available, were $3,103,294. 
The report for the first nine 


months of 1929 showed a net of 
$2,835,293. 

At the time Canada Dry entered 
the field, there were a score or 
more of producers with years of 
experience and tradition behind 
them. Practically every local bot- 
tler had a ginger ale of his own. 
The field looked unpromising from 
a competitive standpoint. 

Canada Dry offers a_ brilliant 
example of what may be accom- 
plished in a short time by a conm- 
pany with a good product and the 
courage to keep on advertising. 





Dudley Brown with Seattle 
“Star” 


Dudley Brown, formerly with the ad 
vertising department of the Seattle Pos- 
Intelligencer and, more recently, a mem 
ber of the staff of radio station KJR, 
of that ‘city, has joined the staff of the 
Seattle Star. He will handle financial 
advertising. 


A. R. Ocker with Southwestern 
Bell 


Arthur R. Ocker, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Gardner 
Motor Company, Inc., St. Louis, has 
joined the advertising staff of the South 
western Bell Telephone Company, als 
of that city. 








Nonpariel, New York furrier, has 
point Frank Kiernan & Company, 9 
vertising agency of that city, to 
its advertising account. lvooapal 
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Pacific Agency Groups Hold 


Executive Meeting 
General executive sessions of the 

Pacific. Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies were held recently at San Fran- 
cisco with one of the principal items 
of business being the appointment of a 
radio committee headed by Norman B. 
tearns, vice-president of the association. 
This committee will conduct a survey 
on the West coast with the idea of co- 
ordinating the advertisers, agencies and 
radio stations to better advantage. 

Reports from J. V. Roberts, Portland, 
chairman of the committee on agency 
costs, Duane D. Jones, Los Angeles, 
chairman of the committee on research, 
and T. T. McCarty, chairman of the 
mechanical committee, were received at 
the meeting. It was decided to have 
an agency departmental at the conven- 
tion of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association, to be held in Spokane in 
June with Bruce Wilson, San — * 
as chairman. 

Tentative plans for the annual con- 
yention of the Pacific Association of 
Advertising Agencies were discussed, 
and Medford, Oreg., was decided upon 
as the convention city, the dates to be 
September 19 to 21. 


New Accounts to Kiernan 
Agency 

The Paramount Hotel, and the Para- 
mount Grill, New York, have appointed 
Frank Kiernan & Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. Newspaper, class mag- 
azine and radio advertising will be used. 
The Allerton Houses of New York, 
Cleveland and Chicago, have also ap- 
pointed this agency to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


Appoints Seattle Agency 


The Centralia, Wash., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed the Western Ad- 
vertising Agency, Seattle, to direct an 
advertising campaign featuring that city. 
An appropriation of $30,000 will be used 
over a period of three years. Foreign 
language papers, including German, 
Swedish and Norwegian, will be used. 
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For Small 
Quantity 
Reproduction 


When it is necessary to produce, 
copy, or reprint something in a 
small quantity—from 30 up to a 
few thousand—the cost of doing 
it by the Photoffset process should 
be determined. Low preliminary 
costs result in a reasonable price 
per copy. Competes successfully 
with photographic processes, giv- 
ing fac-simile reproductions, re- 
duced or enlarged, in black or 
simple colors. Used for sales 
and advertising portfolios, posters, 
window displays, testimonial let- 
ters, catalogs and many other 
things. Write or telephone for 
quotations and samples. 


JOSHUA MEIER 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 














Here’s a Bargain! 


He is now employed by a reputa- 
ble, small agency. He will be worth 
much more than he asks to some 
other agency, publication or manu- 
facturer. 

His copy and layout have produced 
fine results from trade journals, news- 
papers, direct mail, house organs, 
sales letters and merchandising plans. 
He knows art and can contact. 

30, university greducte, married, 
good health, Presbyterian, American, 
total abstainer. has a sense of humor, 
is enthusiastic yet does not think he 
knows it all. Will go anywhere for 
real opportunity and will carry his 
boss’s recommendation when he resigns 
from his present position. 

Want him for $3,600.00? 


Address “G,"’ Box 103, Printers’ Ink 
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 mltiqcgen Ribbons Re inked inked 


process < 
trial order will convince you that it is the best 


rye 


osts oniy $6.00 a dozen 






Try it 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept.B. 67 West 





Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
with over ten years’ experience in New 
England territory, in a position to repre- 
sent one or two class or trade publications. 
Hdqts. Boston. Write Box 876, P. I. 


RADIO COMIC STRIP! 
Snappy original series of gripping epi- 
sodes; effective any time in any territory 
against strong opposition. W. J. Connolly, 
234 Cambridge Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
RARE OPPORTUNITY: Profitable 
poster printing business, Brooklyn, based 
on unique time-saving and labor-saving 
engraved process for imprinting, short- 
runs, and competitive work, for sale or 
partnership. Bargain for quick action. In- 
vestigation invited. Complete equipment. 
Low rent. Trained help. Established 
trade. Can be built up with energy and 
fresh capital. For details, Box 867, P. I. 


ARTIST will rent space 
of agency or publisher 
and do art work on 
piece work basis. Ex- 
ceptionally able and ver- 
satile. Box 877, P. I. 


REPRESENTATIVE for strong, well- 
established Transfer and Decalcomania 
manufacturer wanted in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Present volume assures 
substantial income from these cities with 
very little cultivation. In writing, give 
full rticulars of experience, lines now 
handling, etc. Address Box 894, P. I. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Let Me Help You Climb the Ladder 


@ WALTER A. LOWEN, Pres. @ 
Vocational Bureau, Inc (Est. 1920) 
Enjoying the confidence of America’s 
leading advertising agencies and their 
clients, we function as “A Clearing 
House for Trained Advertising hn 

ers.’”’ Personal interviews, 9-2. 105 W 
40th St., New York City. PENna 5389. 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Elizabeth Muncy for ten years in charge 
of the Employment Bureau of AA 
Her personal attention to all placements. 
280 Madison Lag oa York 
Caledonia 2 


HELP WANTED 
































EDITOR WANTED—who also has_ex- 
perience on advertisi selling. Good 
opening with long-established company, 
but on paper catering to a small field. 
Salary. Ox 


879, Printers’ Ink. 





High-class Salesman who knows ad- 
vertising field to place well-known 
artist’s work; full time or side-line. 
References. Box 865, Printers’ " Tok. 


PRODUCTION AND SPACE 
BILLER; also assistant agency 
bookkeeping. Christian. Box 
888, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT-MAIL SALES PROMOTION 
MAN—Experience selling financial invest- 
ment service helpful, but not essential, 
A_ splendid opportunity with long-estab- 
lished company; state experience, age, 
references and starting we § all re. 
plies confidential. Box 8 P. I. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER of a 
medium-sized national advertiser located 
in central New York State needs the ser- 
vices of a young man or woman to super- 
vise office detail. Experience with layout, 
putes detail and direct mail essential, 
tarting salary not large, but adequate— 
with opportunity for increase. Send quali- 
fications to Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MAN. 
AGERS: Opportunities with manufactur- 
ers for two energetic young men, one in 
lumber and forest products advertising, 
other in pulp and paper of variety of 
grades. nly applicants of some experi- 
ence and satisfactory performance records 
considered. Well- aoere Middle West City. 
GREGG anp COMPANY, Industrial En- 
gineers, 165 es tne New York City. 


as FIGURE ARTIST @ 


A large 4A’s agency is in the market 
for a high-class figure artist. Interested 
only in a man who has demonstrated his 
ability in either agency or service work. 
Half-time basis. Please submit specimens 
of your work and complete outline of 
your experience. Specimens will be re 
turned. Address Box 874, Printers’ Ink. 


A Washington Correspondence School 
has an opening in its service-collection 
department for a young man who has 
been writing personal sales and collection 
letters and who likes this work. In your 
application tell us frankly about your 
business experience, your age, education, 
extraction, whether married, salary e& 
pectation, everything necessary to war 
rant our arranging an interview. Box 
880, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN or Direct 
Advertising Firms wanted to sell. unigue, 
new, exclusive, direct advertising ide 
that is being used by retail stores through- 
out country and many nationally known 
manufacturers and firms. Idea bao 
as high as 42 per cent returns. 

cate and special campaigns for any type 
of business. Experienced men and firms 
only. Liberal straight commission ar 
rangement. Box 892, Printers’ Ink, 

hicago Office. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





ertising Manager or Business Man- 
= available May Ist. All round news- 


executive, exceptional producer. 
Prellent references from all former em- 
ployers. Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


vertising Solicitor with good knowl- 
™ of merchandising, formerly with New 
ork daily, now selling for publishing com- 
pany, desires permanent New York connec- 
tion. What can you offer? Box 875, P. I. 


Editor-Writer—Expert knowledge trade 

per work, chief industries, commodities. 
coe publicity, ad soliciting experience. 
Research ability. College graduate. Mod- 
erate salary. Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with 12 
years’ experience in the New England ter- 
ritory on trade and class publications seeks 
new connection, can aay interview in 
N. Y. or Boston. Write Box 873, P. I. 


ARTIST—capable of making modern lay- 
outs, assist art director, help make finish 
design and lettering—desires a full- or 

time position with reputable New 
Fork agency. Box 893, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager Available—News- 
paper and agency experience. Fully equipped 
to handle advertising and sales. Now em- 
ployed, highest references. G. H. M., 
928 Post-Dispatch Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Expert in every branch of circulation 
production, desires connection with large 

lication or group. Locate anywhere. 
x 887, Printers’ Ink. 


COMPOSING-ROOM EXECUTIVE 
Practical printer, original artistic layout. 
Know modern typography; designer and 

aver on linoleum color plates; lineu 
Ok all final press sheets. Box 897, P. 1. 


Visualizer, Layout Artist — crisp 
ideas, sophisticated layouts; unusu- 
ally good man; New Yorker; go 
anywhere. Box 884, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Assistant—Copy that 
“sparks’”—vivid layouts—thorough know]- 
edge type and production details. Three 
years’ pt. Store—year N. Y. Furni- 
ture. Accustomed to exceptional amount 
of work. Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 


TO A RELIABLE PRINTING CON- 
CERN: Do you want some Buffalo busi- 
ness? I opened one account last year, 
good for $25,000 up annually. Number of 
other accounts. Possibilities $75,000 
annually up. Box 868, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER who is splendid layout 
man; national, mail order, direct mail 
outstanding experience with largest ac- 
counts; accustomed to handle difficult 
ov without supervision; New 
orker; go anywhere. Box 885, P. I. 


DO YOU NEED A PRODUCTION EX- 
ECUTIVE? Young man, college training, 
wide and varied experience in layout, vari- 
ous printing methods (estimating, paper 
and cost finding), artwork and engrav- 
ings. Successful record as superintendent 
and production manager. Hard worker 
and good organizer. x 895, P. I. 
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SEASONED ADVERTISING CUB—24, 
college trained, seeks a change. Now 
advertising manager with Philadelphia 
paint manufacturer. Experienced _ in 
printing, copy, layout, research, etc. Sal- 
ary secondary. ox 882, Printers’ Ink. 


IDEAS—PLANS—COPY 
New York agency man who has written 
distinctive campaigns, contacted accounts, 
supervised others. Keen analyst, sound 
planner, unusually creative. Age 28, uni- 
versity graduate. Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


TO AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
or account executive who really values 
sterling character and culture there is 
available as assistant a man with ten 
ears’ intensive advertising experience. 
ireless worker. Will go anywhere. 
Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 


PURCHASING AGENT: Desires connec- 
tion with firm or corporation requiring a 
man of ten years’ experience, in buying 
printing, stationery, equipment and sup- 











plies. cellent references. Can organize 
department. A. Skewes, 189 E. 37th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DIRECT MAIL 
Five years’ experience with mailing lists, 
mailing systems, customer control, pro- 
duction, correspondence. Now employed; 
seeking greater responsibilities and op- 
portunity. Fine manager. Twenty-seven 
years old. Box 881, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
of above-average ability and versatility; 
rich educational background; agency ex- 
perience 





and what’s more 

well versed in every phase of production. 
Used to complete responsibility. A level- 
headed man of good ideas and sound judg- 
ment. Age 30; married. Box 891, P. I. 


Account Executive and contact man de- 
sires to enter New York field. Makes 
own roughs, visuals; technical education. 
Old enough to have mature judgment 
and a varied business experience. De- 
sires connection with a recognized agency 
now handling some national accounts. 
A_ medium size, ambitious, clean agency 
will find this man profitable without 
risk of money or present accounts. Box 
890, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Printer-Journalist 


of good ability and record, wants position. 
Can — as managing editor of country 
weekly; editorial writer or columnist on 
small city daily; layout man, ad-writer 
and solicitor; proof reader; job and ad 
compositor (city or country) or make- 
up man on small daily. Married, middle- 
aged, sober and reliable. Both city and 
country experience. Best of references. 
C. Byron Copper, Fremont, Nebraska. 


ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER—Young man, age 26, uni- 
versity graduate, with four years’ experi- 
ence in advertising and sales promotion, 
can be available within a month to handle 
your advertising or sales-promotion pro- 
gram. Thoroughly cmpertonend in news- 
paper and magn oe licity, direct mail, 
direct advertising, ealer-helps, prepara- 
tion of printed matter, house-organs, etc., 
outdoor advertising and general publicity. 
Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers Need 
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panty 


|| 


O sell merchandise in Chi- 
cago and throughout the , 
great Tribune Town market— 


M During the first three 
months of 1930— 


moc 


H@ National advertisers in 10 aye 
out of 22 display classifica- pE: 
. line, p 
tions— arin 
@ Placed more lineage in the we 
Chicago Tribune than in all —- 
other Chicago newspapers | tinly 
combined. Re AS 


strengt 


HM And in the remaining |2| == 


ing ha 
classifications, the Tribune | ,** 











Compa 
H specifi 
led in seven. _— 
private 
employ 
2 a. 

Chicano Uribune | *¥ 
4DY. 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER WASH: 
New Yor! 

Total Average Circulation, March, 1930: 
smeentauinen 






835,335 Daily; 1,191,244 Sunday 





